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He ag Thanks to. “Perfection 
. a4 Can we ever forget that war-winter of 1917-18? That winter 
‘ t put to rout those reminiscing, ‘octogenarian weather sharps who 
,Wont to recall “the winter o’ 73 when the river was frozen up 
ts ‘Righ unto June.” Perfection Oil Heaters—burning Rayolight 
;, ee the winter of 1917-18 more bearable and less “brr-able.”’ 


















_. Carrying the easy chair, the evening paper or the family cat or cana- 

: 2 ty, from room to room, about the house, has long been one of the prac- 
 titableprivileges of home comfort. But bringing the stove along is the 
i, “4 aeme of winter-evening bliss that is adevelopment of most recent years. 







Perfection Oil Heaters played a big part in keeping the home rooms 
esy during the coal shortage brought about by war, while the New 
-- Perfection Oil-Cook Stove saved coal for Uncle Sam and money for 
those who used it. At the same time the up-to-the-i:inute advertising 
which is characteristic of the Atlantic Refining Company played a big 
| part in the coal conservation movement by educating the coal-consum- 
>. ef and turning the trend toward this portable home-heating device. 
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ADVERTISING IS AN INVESTMENT 


Word To 
Self Satisfied 
Advertisers: 


N these days of intensive competi- 
tion, advertising, to be a profitable 
investment, must present new notes, 

new thoughts, new facts. 





The most interesting thing you can say 
is something new about something old. 


A one-string fiddle may attract atten- 
tion, but if the same tune is played too 
long the novelty wears off. 


The statue on the corner is noticed 
when first unveiled, after which we 
give it but a passing glance. 


Therefore, to the old advertiser who is 
satisfied that all that is necessary is to 
remind the public that he is still making 
the same old product in the same old 
way at the same old stand, we say— 
wake up. 


“Put it up to men who know 
your market’”’ 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Consultation 
30 North Michigan Ave. without charge 
Chicago, Ill. or obligation 
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How to Organize for World Wide 
Business on Advertised Goods 


Where the Vacuum Oil Company Finds Its Strongest Salesmen, and How 
the Offices Are Tied Together 


By Bruce Bliven 


GROUP of men sat one day 

around a big mahogany 
table in one of the conference 
rooms of a famous New York 
bank. They were hard at work 
formulating the plans for one 
of the greatest business deals 
America has yet seen—the crea- 
tion of a tremendous new finan- 
cial organization for the promo- 
tion, in all sorts of ways, of in- 
ternational business. 

Its working capital was to run 
into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars; its field of activity was the 
whole world; and no type of en- 
terprise which promised a reason- 
able return was to be foreign to 
it, from great engineering proj- 
ects in China and the develop- 
ment of mines in Australia, to 
the creation of foreign selling 
branches to handle the export 
business of American manufac- 
turers in many and varied lines. 

Details of organization had 
been pretty well worked out; and 
the men present were enthusias- 
tic over the vistas which were 
opening before them, but some of 
them were rather dubious as to 
where and how the vast sums of 
money were to be secured which 
might be needed unexpectedly and 
at any moment for the develop- 
ment of new projects which 
might bob up in this or that re- 
mote corner of the world. 

. _At this, one of the biggest of 
the men present brought his fist 
down on the table hard. 


“Gentlemen,” he cried, “I'll tell 
you this matter of the money is 
the least thing we have to think 
about! There is one problem 
and one only which we need to 
concern ourselves with; where 
are we to get the men whom we 
shall need to carry through our 
projects? I speak as a banker 
and not in my personal capacity, 
when I tell you that if you will 
show me that you have the right 
men in your organization to put 
through the plans which you cre- 
ate, you need not give the money 
a single thought. Even in a diffi- 
cult money market such as we 
have to-day, the financing of al- 
most any project is a simple prob- 
lem. Show us that you have 
called to your colors the necessary 
brains and character, and I assure 
you the money will be forth- 
coming.” 

Many an American manufac- 
turer, turning eagerly to foreign 
trade now that the mists of bat- 
tle are rolling away, will echo 
the point of view which this man 
expressed. Getting the money 
with which to finance export en- 
terprise is child’s play compared 
with the task of finding the right 
men to send abroad to represent 
you. At a recent great conven- 
tion to discuss export problems 
for American business, held in 
New York, several of the impor- 
tant speeches discussed this as 
the most vital and pressing prob- 
lem; and nearly every one of the 
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men who spoke alluded to it at 
greater or less length. 

There are several reasons why 
this is so. In the first place, 
American business to-day is a 
matter of organization, again or- 
ganization, and yet more organi- 
zation. The executives and sales 
force of almost any big house 
work together with the same sen- 
sitive co-operation that a football 
team employs. And there is many 
a man who is carried along by 
the group to fine achievement, 
who would drop back to the tail 
of the procession if he had to 
work alone. 

You train a man in New York 
or Chicago, fill him with the en- 
thusiasm and energy of your or- 
ganization, and then send him out 
all alone to Buenos Aires, Hong- 
kong, or Melbourne. There he must 
work by himself; the home office is 
thousands of miles away; and he 
is surrounded by men to whom 
American hustle and strenuosity 
are things of abhorrence. Only 
his own conscience knows the dif- 


ference (at least, for many 
months) if he lets his efforts 
slacken; or if he yields to the 


temptation of indolence and vice 
which is far more alluring and 
seductive in some other quarters 
of the globe than here in clean- 
minded, _hard- hitting America. 
That our representatives stick to 
the straight and narrow path so 
well as they do, speaks volumes 
for the influence which our Puri- 
tan ancestors still exert in our ed- 
ucational system and our general 
ideas! 

Some one has said that to train 
a gentleman you must begin with 
his grandparents; and we might 
well twist this for business uses 
into a statement that to make a 
successful foreign representative 
you must begin before you hire 
him! 

One of the great American 
business houses which has devoted 
much time and thought to this 
question is also one of the very 
few which have a truly world- 
wide business. The Vacuum Oil 
Company, of New York, maker 
of Gargoyle lubricants, a big in- 
ternational concern specializing 
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in lubricating oils, 
office, or a 


has a branch 
Separate marketing 
company in every important coun- 


try on earth; with local repre- 
sentatives in ev ery important sea- 


port on the globe. When a 
steamer enters the harbor at 
Calcutta, Singapore, Bangko k, 
Cape Town, Manila, Hongkong. 


Melbourne, Stockholm, Buenos 
Aires, or any other port, the 
first man over the side of the 
vessel is apt to be the representa- 
tive of the company. So uni- 
versally is this true that the com- 
pany has utilized this as the basis 
for an incident in a forthcoming 
advertisement : 

“I wonder if you can guess who 

I am,” remarked the first man 
over the side to the captain of 
a vessel which had just entered 
the harbor at Rio de Janeiro. 
__ “While I never saw you before, 
if I can judge from my experience 
in other ports, you are probably 
the representative of the Vacuum 
Oil Company,” returned the cap- 
tain; and he was! 

Incidentally, the captain of any 
vessel who can show the local 
Vacuum Oil man a card proving 
that his company has established 
a credit rating with the company, 
can get as much oil as he needs, 
anywhere in the world, without 
paying a cent for it. It is simply 
charged back to the home office of 
the steamship company and a bill 
is rendered much later thousands 
of miles away in another quarter 
of the globe. 


STAFF DEPLETED BY WAR 


The ordinary difficulties faced 
by the house which must train 
men for its foreign offices, have 
been sharply complicated in one 
important section of the world 
for the company within the last 
two years. The Vacuum Oil 
Companies have maintained offices 
in every part of the continent 
of Europe. During the war the 
selling forces and personnel in all 
the nations which entered the con- 
flict have been completely de- 
moralized. In the Paris office of 
the Vacuum Oil Company S. A. 
F., for instance, on the morning 
of the day when France entered 
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Refugees of the war 


Since 1914 the readers of 
The Christian Herald contributed 
$401,646.87 to the world-wide 
charities sponsored by us for them. 
This money has been used to alle- 
viate suffering in Belgium, France 


and other stricken countries. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pudlisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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the war, the managing director, 
an American, came down to work 
to find that he was practically the 
only man to show up, except one 
or two bookkeepers far beyond 
military age. Very much the 
same thing happened in Russia. 
A few months later it was re- 
peated in Rome. Long before 
conscription was applied, it had 
developed in London. 

The tragic thing about this is 
that many of these men will never 
come back. Some of them are 
dead on the field of honor. Others 
have been so badly crippled that 
they must learn new vocations, 
which are suited to the faltering 
fingers of a blinded man, or can 
be followed in a quiet room by 
one who left both legs somewhere 
on the Marne, or sacrificed his 
good right arm in holding back 
the Austrian invaders from the 
Asiago Plateau. 

That the. various Vacuum Oil 
Companies will take back such 
of their former employees as are 
still able to return to them goes 
without saying; but undoubtedly, 
some, even, of the men who are 


still in sound health will not want ° 


to come back. They will drift 
off into other vocations with the 
restlessness and the yearning for 
new surroundings and new tasks 
which is a part of the aftermath 
of war. 

In the meantime, the company’s 
business must go on, for it is, so 
its officials believe, with just and 
honest pride, a vital factor in the 
great task of reconstructing the 
world. Wherever machinery 
goes—wherever flywheels turn 
and pistons slide—there goes one 
or another of the more than 300 
grades and types of oils produced 
by the big New York house. With 
the close of the war, new offices 
must be opened up; the old of- 
fices must expand their activi- 
ties and their territory; and the 
men must somewhere be found 
to do this work, and to do 
it in the spirit and with the 
enthusiasm which marks .the 
American business man the world 
over. 

Let Eben Griffiths, advertising 
manager of the company, tell you 
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what the company is doing about 
it, as he told me: 

“More than two years ago our 
board of directors began looking 
ahead toward the solution of this 
problem,” Mr. Griffiths said. 
“They knew that when the war 
ended our organization would at 
once have an imperative need for 
new blood in our foreign sales 
offices. The only question was 
how to get the men, and how to 
train them. 

“They promptly decided upon 
a principle which is, in fact, a 
settled policy of our organization: 
that a potential foreign salesman 
or foreign executive, need not 
have any knowledge of the oil 
business to begin with. In fact, 
we prefer that he shall not. It 
is more trouble to teach a man to 
unlearn what he already knows, 
than it is to start with virgin 
soil and plant the ideas of your 
own organization from the begin- 
ning. 
“But while we did not want men 
with oil experience, we did de- 
mand that a candidate should 
have some real knowledge and 
experience with big business. We 
wanted him to have the point of 
view of the successful twentieth 
century organization. We have 
discovered, in fact, that if a man 
has the right attitude of mind to- 
ward the problems of selling and 
the development and growth of 
a great business house, it is no 
trouble at all to give him the ac- 
tual information which he re- 


, quires to make him an efficient 


representative of that house; but 
that if he does not begin with a 
proper understanding of the broad 
principles, it isn’t worth our 
while to try to beat those princi- 
ples into him.” 


“CHANCE” GETS SOME OF THE GOOD 


MEN 


More than two years ago, 
therefore, the company started a 
“still hunt” for the men it needed. 
For example, a man walked into 
the Boston office one day, repre- 
senting a large educational insti- 
tution which sells instruction by 
mail. He was such a good sales- 
(Continued on page 117) 
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is the coming thought in business promotion 
through the use of printed salesmanship. 


up to local dealers everywhere in exact accord 
with distribution or desire to promote sales. 


Localized National Advertising Is National 


vertising Over the Signatures of Local 
Dealers 


Localized National Advertising 


The daily newspaper provides the only medium through which 
the purposes of the distant manufacturer can be linked 


Ad- 














A STRIKING DEMONSTRATION 


In the Editor and Publisher of January 18 it 

was shown that the 2,166 daily English lan- 

guage newspapers in the United States circu- 

TateG, POT WOME occ cc ccccccsccccsccvccsteces 28,625,000 
That one line in all the newspapers would cost 

the advertiser under minimum contract......... $61.63 
That it cost in reaching 1,000 newspaper buy- 

EE POF I 21% cents 
That it cost to reach every buyer of a daily 

newspaper or any appreciable part of 








GOED ce ccecvgscctoesscecsned opesetes 1/50 of one cent 
To reach these same people with a postal 
card: 

Postal Cards @ 2 cents.........+++. $20.00 per thousand 

Addressing @ $2.00 per M...... - 2.00 
Printing @ $1.00 per M......... - 1.00 
Addresses @ $5.00 per M..........- 5.00 
$28.00 “ on 
28,625,000 postals at $28 per thousand.......... $801,500 


Now just glance at these figures: 


A 70-line ad (approximately the size of a postal 

card) inserted in each of the 2,166 daily news- 

papers every other day (156 times a year) 

WEEE GEE ccccccscccccesccescceeconcevoess $672,999 
or $128,000 less than the cost of a single postal 

to 28,625,000 people if it were possible to get 

their addresses and mail it to them. 

















Advertising,” and urges all 


of advertising and the only medium permitting 
localized national advertising. 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 





Newspaper advertising is the cheapest and most effective form 


The New York Globe ss0000% b., 


The Globe allows agents full commission on “Localized National 
other newspapers to do the same. 
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Probably one of the most 
beloved of all trademarks 


| One of the world’s best 
| known trademarks 


| The mark of the largest manufacturer of 
spool silk. 


A client for twenty years. 





There are advantages and there are limi- 
| tations in a trade mark applied to a fam- 
ily of products. 


The Corticelli kitten is an instance of 
definite advantages. 


After twenty years of use on spool silk, 
the nation wide reputation of this trade- 
mark was extended to Corticelli Dress 
Silks. 
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Thus, at a great saving in both time and 
money, the asset which had been built 
on the spool silk was utilized to great ad- 

vantage on dress silks. | 


The Nonotuck Silk Company is one of 
the 17 “World’s Greatest” Manufac- 
turers with whom the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company has had the privilege of 
working out advertising problems. 


J.WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 





Mrs. Vernon Castle—known throughout the world for 
her taste and originality in dress—in one of her gowns 
made of Corticelli Dress Silks 























Finding the Odd Uses to Which 
the Product Is Being Put 


Columbian Rope Company Searches for Them in Novel Way 


EARLY every manufacturer 

once in a while finds to his 
great surprise that his product is 
being put to some use that he 
never heard of before. Often he 
discovers these uses accidentally. 
In how many other strange ways 
his customers in various parts of 
the world may be using the prod- 
uct, he has no way of knowing. 

If these curious uses could only 
be assembled, what a wealth of 
advertising copy could be found 
in them! It is important, too, that 
these uses be advertised. For if 
a person, here and there, has dis- 
covered that he can employ the 
product to advantage in some out- 
of-the-ordinary way, other per- 
sons are likely to employ it in that 
same manner as soon as it is 
called to their attention. Use- 
advertising is, therefore, one of 
the best methods of increasing the 
per capita consumption of an 
article. Naturally the more ways 
it is used, the more of it will be 
consumed. 

These varied, unheard of uses 
of course occur most frequently 
in the case of a basic product that 
is used in many industries. So 
manifold are the uses of such a 
product likely to be that the orig- 
inal producer of the article has no 
conception of their number. One 
manufacturer of a product of this 
kind has already tabulated some 
2,000 different ways of using his 
product and he is still hearing of 
other uses every day. 

But how are these uses to be 
gathered? With this question be- 
fore it, the Columbian Rope Com- 
pany, of Auburn, N. Y., is con- 
ducting a little campaign that is 
suggestive of what may be done 
in this connection. 

Rope is one of those funda- 
mental products that has a thou- 
sand and one uses. Says W. C. 
Van Bergen, the advertising man- 
ager: 


“We found it a very difficult - 


matter to find out where our prod- 
ucts were used owing to the fact 
that we do not sell direct but dis- 
tribute entirely through the job- 
bing trade with the possible excep- 
tion of small quantities of trans-_ 
mission rope.” Rope is accepted 
as an every day, universal product 
to such an extent that the trade 
does not think particularly of the 
various ways it is being used. 
Strange uses are not likely to be 
observed, and if they are, there is 
no reason why the observer should 
take the trouble to tell the manu- 
facturer about them. 


HOUSE-ORGAN HELPS GET ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


To assemble these uses this rope 
company is using its house- -organ, 
the “Columbian Crew.” For sev- 
eral months it has been announc- 
ing to the trade that: 

“Good photographs of Colum- 
bian Rope or Twine, used in some 


interesting manner, are worth 
money. 
“Such photographs are all 


around you. They are readily 
obtainable, and we can use almost 
any number you send, provided 
they have news and advertising 
value. 

“The conditions are simple. The 
photographs must be of Colum- 
bian Rope or Twine. They should 
tell a story in picture form, and 
they should be accompanied by a 
description of what they are in- 
tended to convey.” 

Five dollars is paid for each 
photograph that is available. 

The campaign is bringing the 
company a good deal of interest- 
ing material. It is learning many 
things about the unwonted uses to 
which its product is being put. It 
is finding its twine and rope are 
going into certain industries to a 
much greater extent than it had 
ever supposed. Many of these 
newly discovered uses are im- 
portant outlets for the product, 
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Not all big families are big buyers 
but those who pay the Y. C. sub- 
scription pfice can at once be classed 
in that list. They pay well for a 
good thing. They know what they 
want—that they must have a lot of 
it—they are going to have it—and 
are able to pay for it. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


New York Office: Chicago Office 
1701 Flatiron Building BOSTON 





The big buying Families 
are the strength of The 
Youth’s Companion list 


122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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while others are trivial as far as 
outlet is concerned but interest- 
ing because showing how useful 
rope is in many little ways. 

Many of the photographs that 
are coming in are being published 
in the “Columbian Crew.” Twine 
is shown being used to bind rushes 
in the Montezuma, N. Y., marshes. 
Other pee portray the launch- 
ing of a ship with rope and lay- 
ing of the keel with rope. One 
illustrates how fish are hung up to 
dry in the rigging of a fishing 
ship. Several photographs illus- 
trate how rope has been employed 
to save man power during the 
war. 
soldiers on the battlefield using 
rope to pull up food from the 
bomb-proof kitchen below. One 
of the oddest pictures that came 
in portrays an elephant being 
transported in a rope sling over 
the side of a ship. Another photo- 
graph exhibits a camel placidly 
enjoying the same _ experience. 
There is literally no end to the 
variety of these pictures. 

It requires no imagination to be 
able to see how valuable these 
photographs are to the sales end 
of the business. They furnish an 
inexhaustible fund of material for 
advertising copy and for trade 
literature. They also give the 
manufacturing end a heartening 
slant on how its efforts are being 
appreciated. 


OTHER PLANS TO STIMULATE 
INTEREST 


In order to keep fresh material 
coming in and to keep informed 
as to the service its product is 
giving, the company is planning to 
offer a small award to every job- 
bing salesman who sends a good 
story about some incident in re- 
gard to Columbian rope that he 
has observed. This plan should 
keep any Columbian news from 
escaping. 

The company also offers five 
dollars for a clear photo of a win- 
dow display made with its prod- 
ucts. This reward stimulates 
many retailers to make displays 
that otherwise they would neglect. 
Its purpose, however, is not di- 
rectly to stimulate the dealer, but 


One thrilling scene shows 


INK 





to get pictures which can be used 
in giving merchants ideas for the 
successful exhibiting of rope. 
These pictures are published in 
the house-organ and in business 
paper advertising. In this way the 
good ideas that the isolated deal- 
er originates are assembled and 
passed on to all the trade. 





Aviation Men With “Collier’s” 


John J. Louis has joined Collier's 
Western advertising staff, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Before the war 
Mr. Louis was a member of the or- 
ganization of Charles Daniel Frey, Chi- 
cago. He has lately returned from 
France, where he saw active service as 
an aviator. 

Lieutenant Theodore F. Allen has 
been released from the Aviation Service 
and has rejoined Collier’s New York 
advertising staff. 





Vonderlieth, Circulation Man- 
ager, Leaves ‘ *“McCall’s” 


Walter A. Vonderlieth, circulation 
= of McCall's Magazine for the 
ast five and a half years, left the 

cCall Company February 1, to engage 
in specialized circulation promotion 
wor Mr. Vonderlieth was formerly 
with Harper's, McClure’s and Review of 
Reviews. 





Andrews With Pathe 
Phonograph 


Barrett Andrews is now connected 
with the Pathe Freres Phonograph 
Company, in charge of sales and pro- 
motion. He was with the Motor Trans- 
port Corps in France during the war, 
with rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Barrett 





Hinckley With “Judge” 
Arthur A. Hinckley hgoeme advertis- 
ing manager of Judge, New York, Feb. 
10. He was formerly publisher of "Home 
Life, Chicago, and previous to that with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


DeBow in Agency Work 


W. C. DeBow, formerly connected 
with the Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Recorder, Detroit, has joined 
the staff of the Banker-Martin Co., 
vertising agents of that city. 








American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany’s Appointment 
G. M. Lauck has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, New York. He has 
been associated with the dealers’ service 
department. 
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MURRAY HILL 1306 


CURRIER COMPANY 





UNDER the above name Everett R. Currier announces a 
LAYOUT, ART, TYPOGRAPHIC and PRINTING service. Early train- 
ing under Bruce Rogers in the art of fine book making, long 
conneétion with the Curtis Publishing Company, and wide ex- 
perience. with advertisers, agencies and publishers in general, 
provide an unusual equipment for the attra€tive presentation 
of advertising messages. 4 Following are some quotations : 


FROM THE CURTIS PUBLISHING FROM THE PRINTING ART 


D> ANT 
ago — | Forni: pat advertising today places 
TH results of his extended knowledge equal emphasis on copy and on its 


of typography and his originality and 
good taste were shown in the standard to 
which he raised our work while in charge 

of our Publicity Printing Department. 
C. H. Lupincton, Sec. and Treas. 


FROM THE VOGUE COMPANY 


I WISH to express my keen admira- 
tion for the ability and facility which 
Mr. Currier possesses in the handling of 
printed matter. His good taste and good 
ont in typography is a happy com- 
ination not generally possessed. 


Conve Nast, Publisher 


presentation. No single individual has con- 
tributed more to this equality of emphasis 
than Everett R. Currier. Experience, abil- 
ity, good taste are clearly shown in all his 
work. But of more value is his power to 
create for each message its own particular 
typographical style. He is one of the few 
men whose individuality is not limited to 
one technique, and who adds to his skill 
with typesthe ability to employ illustration, 
decoration, color and texture in a masterly 
manner. Typography that arrests attention, 
expresses distinction, is varied, and never 
grows stale, is the contribution of Everett 
R. Currier to modern advertising. 





CURRIER COMPANY service will include work with lead- 
ing artists for good illustration and for the enrichment of 
type pages with well-drawn borders, cartouches and lettering. 
ve Commissions are solicited for the design and produétion 
of important books, booklets, circulars and advertisements 
which call for style and chara€ter. Your ‘inquiry is invited. 
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Spiking 800,000,000 Coughs 


This was the vast job accomplished by Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops in 1918, when sales reached 50,000,000 
packages, each containing 16 drops. 


“What have you got in your mouth?” 


Remember your school-teacher descending upon you 
with that question back in the good old days of corn 
silk and geography? If you were able to answer, 
“Cough drop,” you were safe—and the cough drop 
probably was Smith Brothers’. 


But when you grew to the Caporal dnd long-pants age, 
maybe you forgot all about this good old candy cough 
medicine, although you probably owed it many a day of 
good health. 


Then, along in 1915, you suddenly found the friend of 
your boyhood in the long trousers of a national adver- 
tiser—at the age of sixty-eight years. 


By the end of 1918 the business of Smith Brothers had 
trebled. What did it?—A sound idea, a good plan, ex- 
ceptional copy and good advertising mediums. 


“Collier’s played a very important part in our adver- 
tising scheme,” says the Advertising Manager. “In 
fact, it is the largest weekly publication that we have 
used, and it has had more space from us than any other 
publication on the list.” 


And, of course, Collier’s is on the Smith Brothers’ list 
for 1919. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witutams, Advertising Manager 


Year 
More Than n Million a Week 
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Duchess Skylark Ormsby, a World’s Champion 
Holstein. Produced and Owned in Minnesota. 


The Social Register of 
Minnesota Holsteins 


There are 72 Holstein breeders in the membership of 
the Minnesota Live Stock Breeders’ Association. 


Twenty-three of these advertise their herds in The 
Farmer. Twenty-eight others are on our subscription 
list. Two more are faculty men at the Minnesota 
Agricultural College. In all, fifty-three of them keep 
in close touch with The Farmer. Most of the worth- 
while Holstein herds in Minnesota which produce sur- 
plus stock are advertised in The Farmer. At least 60 
per cent of all pure bred Holstein sales made in 
Minnesota are made through The Farmer. It is truly 
the social register of Minnesota Holsteins. 


THE FARMER 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Wattace C. Rrcmarpson, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, [llinois. 





Member Audit Burcau of Circulations 


























Heading Off Legislation That 
Would Cripple Your Market 


How to Watch the Multitude of Bills in State Legislatures Often Inspired 
by Competitors—An Association of Manufacturers Can 
Do Valuable Defense Work 


By an Officer of a Manufacturers’ Association 


T° was during the Spanish- 
American war that the philoso- 
pher Dooley held forth very learn- 
edly on the topic “Disqualifying 
the Enemy.” The title sufficiently 
suggests the philosopher’s mes- 
sage, which is by no means to be 
confined to military affairs, but is 
worked most insistently in the 
realm of business competition. 
Suppose you are responsible for 
the sale of a staple product and 
have done all that straight sales 
campaigning can accomplish. Sup- 
pose there is still some money 
going into other coffers than yours 
and you sigh for more worlds to 
conquer. Do not despair. Very 
likely you can get the legislature 
to outlaw your competitor and 
give you the monopoly of the 
field. It can happen and does, 
in scores of instances. Half the 
maneuvering pro and con (espe- 
cially con) that fills our legisla- 
tive committee rooms with the 
atmosphere of heavy intrigue and 
expensive Havanas arises over 
just such burning issues as this. 
Speaking for myself and the in- 
terests which I represent, we have 
never asked for any legislative 
favors whatsoever. We approach 
this situation entirely from a de- 
fensive angle. To be more specific 
without opening the door to em- 
barrassing personalities, I repre- 
sent a staple industry with large 
capital invested. The men whom 
I represent had fallen into the 
good-natured assumption that their 
business could not be successfully 
attacked, and it was only when 
they woke up to a serious curtail- 
ment of their field by hostile legis- 
lation that the duty of combating 
these influences was added to my 
other duties of sales promotion. 
_ Our products are used in build- 
ing construction. 





There are vol- : 
1 


umes of legislation on this subject. 
Almost anyone with an axe to 
grind in advancing a material can 
find a hundred pretexts and pre- 
cedents for urging the legislature 
to exclude all competing materials. 
It would surprise and shock many 
readers to know the length to 
which many States have gone in 
specifying minutely what shall and 
shall not be used and how and by 
whom, without any ostensible 
ground for nine-tenths of their 
discrimination. City councils, in 
their building codes, carry dis- 
crimination forward to the min- 
utest detail. Seemingly, there is 
very little disposition to specify 
principles or to stop with the pro- 
hibition of that which is hazard- 
ous to life and property. This 
would leave open the door to ordi- 
nary manufacturing ingenuity and 
commercial enterprise. 


FIRST OF ALL, WORK IS ALL IN THE 
OPEN 


In our case the rivalries are of 
long standing, the manoeuvres so 
characteristic that we can antici- 
pate with considerable accuracy 
just what and whom to look out 
for. We subscribe to legislative 
reporting services in some States 
and in some are kept informed by 
secretaries of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, and also in many in- 
stances secure through legislators 
a regular official list of the titles 
of bills introduced. These are 
useful safeguards against sur- 
prises, but successful combating 
of hostile legislative influence 
means preparedness that begins 
long before bills are introduced 
and even before assemblymen are 
qualified or elected. 

In safeguarding a private in- 
terest, the rules are somewhat 
different from those that obtain 


a 
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in general propaganda on a sub- 
ject in which the public takes an 
interest. We do not attempt on 
any adequate scope to influence the 
election of legislators. We do try 
to anticipate what men are to be 
the directing figures in shaping 
legislation in the two branches of 
the various assemblies that we are 
watching. We make friends with 
these men if possible; at least we 
give them every opportunity to 
understand our case early in their 
careers and to see the fairness of 
our position. It is also advan- 
tageous to have the influence of 
the minority and majority leaders 
in both branches and also to have 
the first, and if possible, the first 
several names on the roll favor- 
able to the measure in which you 
are interested. 

Another point: a very impor- 
tant measure of State-wide promi- 
nence, let us say, has been cham- 
pioned by some member in each 
branch. It is well to have their 
influence if possible. Understand, 
distinctly, that our methods are of 
the new school. We do not appeal 
to the selfish interests of legis- 
lators. The use of money to ac- 
complish legislative objects to-day 
is ineffective, highly dangerous 
and rarely worth the price, to say 
nothing of the moral humiliation 
of the person or interest that pays 
the bribe. My experience is that 
requests for money usually come, 
when they come at all, from legis- 
lators of small influence. 

Indeed, I know of no method 
of dealing with lawmakers that is 
so effective in the long run 
as perfect candor coupled with 
watchfulness and cordial personal 
relations. Most of the supposedly 
clever expedients of the lobbyist 
are so old as to be discounted. I 
remember in one of my first ex- 
periences I had been deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that legis- 
lators would be amenable to let- 
ters and telegrams from their 
constituents. Through interested 
manufacturers I was able to 
shower certain committee mem- 
bers with telegrams asking that-a 
certain bill should not be acted 
upon favorably. The telegrams, 
of course, were paid for by in- 





terested parties, the signers were 
secured at random from their 
friends and relatives. Careful ob- 
servation convinced me that they 
had but very little effect. Had 
the measure been one of general 
public interest, it might have been 
presumed that fifty to one hun- 
dred constituents would write or 
wire their representatives spon- 
taneously, but in the case of an 
issue which was in effect simply 
between two manufacturing in- 
terests, the power behind the 
movement was apparent. 

In my. earlier days before I 
learned that the simplest way is 
best, I was wont to assume all 
manner of disguises in sounding 
out legislators. I would appear to 
be an innocent bystander or an in- 
dignant taxpayer or a represen- 
tative of some wholly extraneous 
interest, as suited my temporary 
theory of attack. To-day, I in- 
variably approach a_ legislator 
with my regular business card, 
setting forth my connection with 
an association of manufacturers, 
and get directly to the point of 
the discussion. The reception is 
invariably better and the influence 
greater, and the information ob- 
tained quite as authoritative as 
where indirect methods are used. 


NO DABBLING IN POLITICS 


I am not a politician by training, 
my earlier experiences were «all 
mercantile, and I can, therefore, 
be pardoned for approaching leg- 
islative propositions with diffidence 
and developing my methods after 
making the usual number of be- 
ginner’s mistakes. There are 
around most State capitols certain 
ex-office holders or political man- 
agers, who are assumed to have 
great influence. Time after time 
it has been suggested to me that I 
place my whole case in their 
hands for a fee, but experience has 
not borne out the high hopes 
with which I experimented a few 
times in this direction. I do not 
hesitate to say that the business 
man of good tact and personality 
and reasonable information can 
get much farther than these wise- 
acres of the political game. No 
one’s influence is to be despised, 
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but to-day I merely treat men of 
this type with the same cordiality 
and candor that is applied in the 
case of the official himself. We 
aim to be on the ground as much 
as possible, but having previously 
organized those interests most 
closely allied with ours in all parts 
of the State, we rely a great deal 
on their efforts, especially with 
the Senators and Representatives 
while at their homes, for they will 
listen to arguments there much 
more attentively than when they 
are at the capitol. Frequently in- 
stead of writing letters and send- 
ing telegrams, we urge that a com- 
mittee representing the different 
allied industries go to the capitol. 
But above all in importance is that 
the man on the job must be kept 
informed of everything that is 
done, or in other words, all work 
should be done through one 
channel. 


DON’T GIVE UP TILL LAST TRENCH IS 
LOST 


It is generally easier to defeat 
a legislative measure than to eti- 
act one, and it is for this reason 
that I consider myself on the pre- 
ferable side of most legislative 
combats. A bill may fail in com- 
mittee in the lower house or in 
the upper house, or it may be de- 
feated on the floor of either 
branch. 

The Governor may veto it or it 
may be amended out of its origi- 
nal meaning. There are many 
chances for the defeat of a meas- 
ure, for the proposer of the bill 
must keep a clean record for his 
measure in every one of these 
crises. Furthermore, a tie vote 
defeats a measure, and an able 
floor leader can often accomplish 
the defeat of a measure that has 
an actual majority in its favor by 
calling it up at a time when the 
Majority is temporarily depleted 
by absence. Sometime ago a bill 
which I was opposing was de- 
feated by a vote of twenty-five 
for and fifteen against. The 
fifteen represented the total 
Strength of the opposition, while 
the entire vote of the senate when 

l were present was fifty. The 
lesson of this incident is the value 
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of having a friendly member who 
is quick to seize opportunities. 

I never overlook an opportunity 
to have the mechanical merits of 
the controversy threshed out at a 
committee hearing. Here is the 
one case in which outside assist- 
ance is invaluable. I would not 
present to a committee the testi- 
mony of an interested manufac- 
turer regarding his own product. 
There. are scores of engineers, 
architects and inventors who are 
sincere believers in the merits of 
our products and they are men 
whose professional standing will 
bear the closest scrutiny. My rule 
is to introduce as much of their 
testimony as the committee is 
willing to hear, preferably by 
means of question and answer, 
and to limit argument to a very 
brief recapitulation of the salient 
points. It is well to remember 
that the first impressions are the 
lasting ones. 

An interesting sidelight is af- 
forded by a recent case in which 
one of my expert witnesses found 
a strange man on the rear porch 
of his suburban home about a 
week after testifying. The hour 
was 4 a. M. The stranger fled 
across the lot in great haste, and 
in climbing a rear fence he 
dropped a note book which con- 
tained a name and address; also 
a memorandum of the minutes of 
an organization that had been 
combating our position at the 
hearing in question. In the same 
book was the full text of a reso- 
lution by this same organization 
calling upon all of its members 
to oppose the use of our material 
from purely selfish motives. The 
name was verified as that of an 
officer of the organization. What 
purpose he had in view can only 
be guessed, but the incident testi- 
fies to the warmth of the hostili- 
ties that develop over trade 
legislation. 

From my experiences with leg- 
islative bodies I hope that the 
public will see trade legislation 
in a new light, not as an oppor- 
tunity to put the other fellow out 
of business or to secure some 
selfish object which cannot be won 
in the realm of fair competition, 
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but as a power to be wielded as 
seldom as is consistent with the 
public good and only for the 
identification and prevention of 
positive evils. To circumscribe 
business by law is to shackle all 
progress. It is a long step from 
the hand press of the fifties to the 
multi-colored cylinder presses or 
perfecting presses of the present 
day, but I venture to say that if 
printers had been compelled to 
wait for political sanction and 
legislative action for every step 
that has been taken in improving 
the printing press, we would to- 
day be about in the stage of the 
old-fashioned stop-cylinder. The 
market, after all, is the best cri- 
terion of what ought to be and 
what ought not to be sold. 


H. J. Prudden Purchases In- 
terest in Stevens & King, Inc. 


Harry J. Prudden, who has been New 
York manager of the G. Logan Payne 
Company, the past year, has purchased 
an interest in the firm of Stevens & 
King, Inc., special newspaper represen- 
tatives, which will hereafter be known 
as Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., the 
other members being Harry W. King and 

Prudden. arry J. Prudden has 
had an extensive agency experience. He 
began with the Hampton Advertising 
Agency and has since been associated, 
usually as space buyer, with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., Frank Presbrey Co., and Van 
Patten, Inc. 


Charles M. Steele Back From 
France 


Charles M. Steele returned Jan. 25 
from France, where he was in charge of 
the entertainment department of the 
Y. M. C. A. He was formerly vice- 
resident of the Carl M. Green Co., of 

etroit. His plans for the future are 
not yet announced. 

Mr. Steele said that at the time of 
leaving France his department was 
routing and handling about 100 musi- 
cal, theatrical and vaudeville units, en- 
tertaining the boys of the A. E. 
throughout France. 


Rolland Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, a New Advertiser 


The Rolland Paper Company, Limit- 
ed, Canadian paper manufacturer, will 
advertise its bond papers and also a 
line of papetries this year through the 
Advertising Service Company, Limited, 
Montreal. This is the first time that the 
Rolland company has advertised in gen- 
eral publications. 





When the Influenza Struck 
New Zealand 


Those who feel that the United States 
as a nation, has been severely stricken 
by the influenza pestilence wil! read with 
a great deal of sympathetic interest the 
following letter from New Zealand. Ac- 
cording to the latest population esti- 
mates, Wellington is a city of 75,000 in- 
habitants—as large as Schenectady, N. 
Y,. or St. Joseph, Mo., and perhaps by 
this time approaching San Diego, Cal., 
in size. ° 

J. Izorr, Lr. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 

Weturncton, N. Z., Dec. 11, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

New Zealand has passed through a 
terrible time during the past few weeks. 
A dreadful scourge of virulent influenza 
swept through the land, carrying off 
no less than 7,000 people, 70 per cent 
of the victims being men between the 
ages of 25 and 40. 

During the epidemic churches, hotels, 
restaurants, schools, houses of amuse- 
ment, auction rooms and barber shops 
were all closed by Government procla- 
mation. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Dominion all banks were 
closed for ten days. The Government 
Health Department commandeered the 
services of nurses, doctors, etc., and di- 
vided the city into blocks for better or- 
ganized fighting. It is sad to record 
the fact that the scourge took a heavy 
toll of the valiant epidemic workers. 

Fourteen temporary hospitals were es- 
tablished in the city, all of which at 
one time were full. It was a melancholy 
sight to see ambulances and hearses fly- 
ing in all directions. Indeed, nineteen 
funerals were observed following one 
another to the cemetery. 

Our own office was badly hit, and for 
four weeks business has been disorgan- 
ized. At one time only one typist of 
our correspondence staff remained; all 
the accounts staff were stricken; our 
checking staff was reduced to one girl, 
and copy to two writers. There were 
shortages in all other departments. You 
will realize the difficulties under which 
we have been working, and that under 
the circumstances business was dislo- 
cated, as it was indeed throughout the 
Dominion. 

At one time our telegraph offices were 
shut, mails were delayed a week. rail- 
way and shipping services suspended, and 
not a tram was a in the city. 

J. Inorr, Lrp., 
W. L. Capmany. 


Accessions to Staff of Indiana 


Agency 

Horace W. Fox has joined the staff 
of the Lamport-MacDonald Company, 
South Bend, Ind., in charge o 
Service Department. Mr. Fox has 
associated with George Wyman & Com- 
pany, of South Bend. 

Sergeant Carl F. Prell has returned 
from Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and has also joined the Lam- 
port-MacDonald Company. 
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Showing the effect 
the habit of the indi- 
vidual has on adver- 
tising, J. C. Cheva- 
lier, secretary of the 
New York Theatre 
Program Advertising 
Co., in an_ address 
before the Advertising 
Club of New York on 
Jan. 22, said: 

“Living conditions 
affect advertising. 
New York is built on 
an island, and it can’t 
grow out—it can only 
grow up. The result is 
that the majority of 
people of New York 
live in apartments. 
You wouldn’t call New 
York a home city, as 
Philadelphia and other 
cities are home cities. 

“We are often 
asked why it is that 
New York has_ so 
many theatres. It is 
because New Yorkers 
go out for their 
amusement and spend 
their leisure hours in 
entertainment away 
from the home and 
they spend it in large 
art at the playhouse. 

hey entertain their 
friends with theatre 
parties. There ig 
comparatively little 
entertaining done in 
the home. 

“Philadelphia has 
an evenin news- 
paper—tThe Bulle- 
tin’—that has a cir- 
culation of 450,000 in 
a city that has only a 
million and a_ half 
population. This is 
a large circulation 
per capita. What does 
this mean? It means 
that one out of every 
three persons in 
Philadelphia reads 
this newspaper. They 
spend more of their 
leisure time in read- 
ing than we in New 

ork do. It indicates 
that the paper is not 
only very generally 
read, but also that it 
is very thoroughly read 

“In New York 
there is no one news- 
Paper that comes any- 
where near so thor- 
oughly blanketing the 
Population. The larg- 
est newspaper circu- 
po & ae York 
is 300,000. The popu- 
lation is 6 million. 

‘Philadelphia is a 
home city. New York 
is not. That is the 
difference.” 





“In Philadelphia nearly every- 
body reads The Bulletin” 


Dominate 


Philadelphia 


Create maximum 
impression at one cost 
by concentrating 
in the newspaper 
nearly everybody 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net Paid Average for 


December 


443,481 


Copies a Day 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 
ures regularly every day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other arti- 
ficial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation 
figures have always been on a net basis; all 
damaged, unsold and free copies have been 
omitted. 
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Just as America gritted her 
teeth and created one of- the 
greatest fighting organiza- 
tions the world has ever 
known—in an incredibly short 
time—just so has she de- 
termined to build won- 
derful Trade relations 
with foreign markets. 
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It’s in the air—you hear it every- y 
where—the factory, the street, the 
workman’s home—in every adver- 7 
tising agency and in every advertis- ci 
ing department. We are to know 
again the infinite pride of a real al 
merchant marine. Our factories T 
will manufacture for every race in 


every land. * 















NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 East 26th Street 
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tthe | This, you will find, is to be the 
tiga. § ONE BIG TOPIC OF THE 


ever | HOUR. America has the 
short {| natural resources, the raw 
ede- | materials, the machinery and, 
won- | _ best of all, the invincibility of 
tions | spirit to see ANYTHING 
is, THROUGH that she sets 
herself as a task. 


every- War has given us friends in ail the 
ot, the far markets. No door will really be 
; closed—no trade channel blocked. If 
adver- we can manufacture as well as we 
vertis- can fight—that’s good enough for 
base them. South America—think of this 
one magic business battle ground 
a real alone. Arms are outstretched to us. 
stories They want Yankee genius. The 
Ethridge Company proposes to play 
a highly essential part in visualizing 
these inspirational subjects for 
Uncle Sam’s Advertisers. 
























Association of Artists 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 220 S. State Street 
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To Adv. Mgrs. 
and Agencies 


Universal Industrials are made 
for specific sales, advertising and 
organization purposes. Ask me 
about— 


Stimulating dealers’ sales. 
Increasing distribution. 


Popularizing house, trade-mark 
or product (institutional). 


Educating to use of product. 

Demonstrating selected fea- 
tures—source of raw materials; 
purity; quantity production, etc. 

Localizing national advertising. 

Selling your own salesmen. 

Instructing salesmen, opera- 
tives, executives in efficiency 
methods. 


Educational, morale, or wel- 
fare work in your plant. 


What is YOUR problem? Write 
to me, 


Harry Levey 


Manager 
Industrial Department 


UNIVERSAL 
FILM MFG. CO. 


Largest Producers and Distribu- 
tors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Universe 








STuDIOs AND LABORATORIES 
UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL., AND NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Orrices, 1600 Broapwar, N. Y. Crry 
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A Word to 
Executives 


Press the buzzer button for 
your Advertising Manager 
this morning, and ask him 
about Universal Industrial 








‘Motion Pictures. 


If he “doesn’t know,” or does 
not realize their importance 
as an advertising, sales and 
educational force; if he does 
not know how your competi- 
tors are planning to use them 
in their 1919 campaigns—tell 
him to write me at once. (No 
obligation.) 

You will want to know what 
a Universal Industrial will do 
for you—as a general me- 
dium, or within your organi- 
zation—and the plan and de- 
tails of the Selective Guaran- 
teed Circulation of a 


UNIVERSAL 
Industrial 
Motion Picture 


Sooner or later you will want 
this information—you will want it 
NOW—for ready reference. Pic- 
ture possibilities have become im- 
portant only since the perfection of 


UNIVERSAL 
Guaranteed 


Circulation 


For 28 Nationai Advertisers we 
produced last year, pictures of 
from one to nine reels—we have 
12 pictures under way now. 

Dozens of inquiries reach me 
daily from the largest business 
concerns in America. Prepared- 
ness in business is wisdom’s safe- 
guard. Your Advertising Depart- 
ment ought to know—perhaps it 
does. A timely reminder is worth 
while. Thank you. 


Harry Levey 




















































It’s Up to the Advertising Man 


He’s the One Who Is Best Placed to Interpret the True Relation of 
Capital and Labor 


By Roy Dickinson 


[Ep1toriaL Note:—Mr. Dickinson was 
until recently captain, office of the 
Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C. He 
was in charge of increasing productive 
mast in all plants providing war mate- 
rial, by advertising methods.] 

RESUMING upon an experi- 

ence of one year and a half 
in dealing with men in 3,000 
plants, employers and employees 
alike, in what was primarily a 
straight advertising campaign, I 
am going to give my definition 
of a Red. Here goes: 

A Red is a man who sees red, 
whether he owns a factory or is 
minus a collar. Many a man run- 
ning a factory during the war felt 
somehow that he had a corner on 
patriotism, he talked often of the 
conscription of labor, he felt 
earnestly and said loudly that the 
workman who laid off on Tues- 
day was a German spy—but re- 
fused to let “the urgent necessity 
for increased production” inter- 
fere with his Wednesday after- 
noon golf game or three weeks 
at Palm Beach. 

There were, of course, arolt- 
eers among wage earners, men 
who loafed wilfully, but ‘they 
were in the minority by far and 
every appeal for increased effort, 
to be just, had to have a 50-50 
application. 

“Team-work wins” whether it 
was said in poster, moving pic- 
ture, newspaper advertisement or 
at a shop meeting, was a far bet- 
ter piece of copy to bring home 
the bacon than “Don’t be a slack- 
er.” In almost every community 
there were more men who be- 
lieved in team-work, and acted on 
their belief than there were peo- 
ple who put their personal beliefs 
and prejudices above the com- 
mon good. Men can always get 
together when there is a big job 
to be done and in times of self- 
evident national peril, everyone 
is glad to become one cog in a 
giant machine turning out vic- 


sistently that he grew desperate. 
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tory as its finished product. 

‘hen came the bells, the-whis- 
tles, the confetti, innumerable ef- 
figies of W. Hohenzollern had all 
the sawdust picked from their in- 
teriors by joyous crowds, and 
the next day certain men started 
once more to hunt up the old chip 
and tell each other what they dis- 
agreed about. 

A certain cog in the big machine 
from up-state on November 13, 
two days after the confetti, said 
that wages must now come down, 
another more important cog 
speaking from Laredo, disagreed 
with him and then some, and the 


‘ old talk was on. 


While the great majority of 
American citizens know and be- 
lieve that Capital, Labor, Man- 
agement and the community are 
four partners in industry, upon 
whose good sense and co-opera- 
tion the future of America de- 
pends, there are always some men 
who will speak of “labor” as 
though it were the smallpox, and 
capital—well, you’ve sometimes 
listened to the soap-box orator as 
well as I have. Yet never before 
in our history were common sense, 
the desire to co-operate and an 
appreciation of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint more important than at 
the present moment. 

It is necessary that some group 
of men in every industrial centre 
in the United States act immedi- 
ately to get men together around 
a table discussing points of agree- 
ment, and there is no body of 
men better trained or more quali- 
fied to do this big job than ad- 
vertising men. 


FIRST OF ALL, IT IS NECESSARY TO 
GET THE VIEWPOINT 


You probably remember the 
story of the young agency man 
whose copy had been turned 
down by the advertiser so con- 














representation with the other par- 
ties. 

2. I believe that the purpose of 
industry is quite as much to ad- 
vance social well-being as material 
well-being. 

3. I believe that every man is 
entitled to the opportunity to earn 
a living, to fair wages, to reason- 
able hours of work and decent 
working conditions, and that the 
responsibility rests: as heavily 
upon industry as upon Govern- 
ment or society to see that these 
conditions prevail. 

4. I believe that the most ef- 
fective structure of representa- 
tion is that which is built from 
the bottom up which includes all 
employees. 

The application of the princi- 
ples of representative Govern- 
ment to industry is good Amer- 
icanism. It is good business for 
the plant, good business for the 
community, and for the nation. 
The advertising man who gives 
his time and thought to these sub- 
jects now and gets men together 
discussing them will be making 
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his job bigger, no matter how big 
it is now, and will do himself and 
his country a great service. No 
body of men is in a better posi- 
tion to-day to take advantage of 
the present opportunity to usher 
in the era of co-operation instead 
of competition, evolution instead 
of revolution. : 

But just remember, there are 
_ in silk hats as well as over- 
alls. 





T. C. Fogel an Executive of 
Marlin Rockwell Corp. 


T. C. Fogel, who has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
become actively associated with the Mar- 
lin Rockwell Corporation, New York, 
} which he has been elected vice-presi- 

ent. 





Raymond B. Bowen Back With 
the “Outlook” 


Lieut.’ Raymond B. Boyer of _ 
Aviation Section of the Ss. A 
has returned to the ction sia of 
the Outlook, New York. Lieut. Bowen 
was in the service for more than a 
year. 
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He came from the country, and 
the copy was designed to sell 
ammunition for small game. He 
wrote the best piece of copy he 
knew how to produce, got the 
art director to come across with 
a real layout and drawing, then 
set sail for the customer’s office. 
He sold the advertising manager, 
and was about to leave with his 
O. K. when the president of the 
company stopped in. He took a 
look at the full page advertise- 
ment due in the Big City the day 
after next, and said: “I don’t 
like that advertisement.” The cub 
had one awful moment of trepi- 
dation, and then said, “Thank God 
for that. This piece of copy 
wasn’t written to sell a banker 
in a white vest, it was written to 
attract the attention of an old 
man in a straw hat with hayseed 
in his whiskers and a plug of to- 
bacco on his hip, who walks down 
the lane back of the barn in the 
cool of the evening to pot a cou- 
ple of squirrels for dinner.” And 
so, tradition has it, he came away 
not with one O. K., but two. 
Anyway, true or not, the story 
proves my point. The advertis- 
ing man in every factory and in 
every store is the man best quali- 
fied to see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, to know the mental 
attitude of the audience he is 
trying to reach. He is the con- 
necting link between the “old 
man” and the public, and a most 
important part of the public to- 
day is that portion of it which 
works in the same factory you 
do, which lives in your town. 
Men of every shade of politi- 
cal and social opinion can be 
brought together on the common 
ground of community service and 
the national welfare. There are 
extremists, in the directors’ room, 
and down at the open furnaces, 
but they are both in the minority 
and somewhere between their 
viewpoints lies the right road to 
progress and Co-operative Indus- 
trialism. The advertising man- 
ager in some plants could put up 
the idea with profit, that the la- 
bor in the plant be considered 
not a commodity but a group of 
individuals each with a life to 
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live, and a destiny to work out— 
that labor might be treated with 
advantage like a group of the 
firm’s customers, to be sold not 
an article of merchandise but a 
set of ideas. 

There are quality factors in 
every job, in every plant and they 
can and should be sold. A man 
sold on the idea that the firm is 
as much interested in seeing him 
develop, in seeing that he has a 
chance to play, to learn and to 
be represented as well as to toil, 
is a better workman and a better 
American citizen. In the job of 
getting the goods, the set of 
ideas the advertising manager 
once more is the ideal man to 
act. He knows or can find out 
the other fellow’s viewpoint, that 
of the man in the plant and pre- 
sents it to the boss for a state- 
ment of policy. When the policy 
is secured he will help sell it to 
the men by advertising as he 
would soap or any other article 
of merchandise. 


HERE’S THE ADVERTISING MAN’S 


CHANCE 
Moreover, when he gets a con- 
sistent, progressive American 


policy he can trade-mark it and 
give it the firm’s name by adver- 
tising it in his town and letting 
the community know about it. 
The manufacturer who maintains 
conditions in his plant, or a men- 
tal attitude toward his men which 
breeds conditions where Bolshev- 
ism will flourish should be on 
Mr, Lenine’s payroll. The adver- 
tising manager who changes the 
attitude of any such manufactur- 
er deserves the thanks of the na- 
tion, and all he needs is courage, 
some information and a lot of 
tact. This every advertising man- 
ager has. In case he lacks the 
second item, on this subject, there 
is a statement of the creed sug- 
gested by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, representing 8, 
manufacturers at Atlantic City. 

Here are four of the nine 
principles : 

1. I believe the community is 
an essential party to industry and 
that it should have an adequate 
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To Adv. Mgrs. 








and Agencies 


Universal Industrials are made 
for specific sales, advertising and 
organization purposes. Ask me 
about— 


Stimulating dealers’ sales. 
Increasing distribution. 


Popularizing house, trade-mark 
or product (institutional). 


Educating to use of product. 


Demonstrating selected fea- 
tures—source of raw materials; 
purity; quantity production, etc. 


Localizing national advertising. 
Selling your own salesmen. 


Instructing salesmen, opera- 
tives, executives in efficiency 
methods. 


Educational, morale, or wel- 
fare work in your plant. 


What is YOUR problem? Write 
to me. 


Harry Levey 


Manager 
Industrial Department 


UNIVERSAL 
FILM MFG. CO. 


Largest Producers and Distribu- 
tors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Universe 





Stupios AND LABORATORIES 
UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL., AND NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Orrices, 1600 Broapway, N. Y. Crry 


A Word to 
Executives 


Press the buzzer button for 
your Advertising Manager 
this morning, and ask him 
about Universal Industrial 
Motion Pictures. 

If he “doesn’t know,” or does 
not realize their importance 
as an advertising, sales and 
educational force; if he does 
not know how your competi- 
tors are planning to use them 
in their 1919 campaigns—tell 
him to write me at once. (No 
obligation.) 

You will want to know what 
a Universal Industrial will do 
for you—as a general me- 
dium, or within your organi- 
zation—and the plan and de- 
tails of the Selective Guaran- 
teed Circulation of a 


UNIVERSAL 


Industrial 
Motion Picture 


Sooner or later you will want 
this information—you will want it 
NOW—for ready reference. Pic- 
ture possibilities have become im- 
portant only since the perfection of 


UNIVERSAL 


























Guaranteed 
Circulation 


For 28 National Advertisers we 
produced last year, pictures of 
from one to nine reels—we have 
12 pictures under way now. 

Dozens of inquiries reach me 
daily from the largest business 
concerns in America. Prepared- 
ness in business is wisdom’s safe- 
guard. Your Advertising Depart- 
ment ought to know—perhaps it 
does. A timely reminder is worth 
while. Thank you. 


Harry Levey 





























It’s Up to the Advertising Man 


-He’s the One Who Is Best Placed to Interpret the True Relation of 


Capital and Labor 


By Roy Dickinson 


(Epitoriat Note:—Mr. Dickinson was 
until recently captain, office ef the 
Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C. He 
was in charge of increasing productive 
effort in all plants providing war mate- 
rial, by advertising methods.) 
a upon an experi- 

ence of one year and a half 
in dealing with men in 3,000 
plants, employers and employees 
alike, in what was primarily a 
straight advertising campaign, I 
am going to give my definition 
of a Red. Here goes: 

A Red is a man who sees red, 
whether he owns a factory or is 
minus a collar. Many a man run- 
ning a factory during the war felt 
somehow that he had a corner on 
patriotism, he talked often of the 
conscription of labor, he felt 
earnestly and said loudly that the 
workman who laid off on Tues- 
day was a German spy—but re- 
fused to let “the urgent necessity 
for increased production” inter- 
fere with his Wednesday after- 
noon golf game or three weeks 
at Palm Beach, 

There were, of course, profit- 
eers among wage earners, men 
who loafed wilfully, but they 
were in the minority by far and 
every appeal for increased effort, 
to be just, had to have a 50-50 
application. 

“Team-work wins” whether it 
was said in poster, moving pic- 
ture, newspaper advertisement or 
at a shop meeting, was a far bet- 
ter piece of copy to bring home 
the bacon than “Don’t be a slack- 
er.” In almost every community 
there were more men who be- 
lieved in team-work, and acted on 
their belief than there were peo- 
ple who put their personal beliefs 
and prejudices above the com- 
mon good. Men can always get 


together when there is a big job 
to be done and in times of self- 
evident national peril, everyone 
is glad to become one cog in a 
giant machine turning out =>. 


tory as its finished product. 

Then came the bells, the whis- 
tles, the confetti, innumerable ef- 
figies of W. Hohenzollern had all 
the sawdust picked from their in- 
teriors by joyous crowds, and 
the next day certain men started 
once more to hunt up the old chip 
and tell each other what they dis- 
agreed about. 

A certain cog in the big machine 
from up-state on November 13, 
two days after the confetti, said 
that wages must now come ‘down, 
another more important cog 
speaking from Laredo, disagreed 
with him and then some, and the 
old talk was on. 

While the great majority of 
American citizens know and be- 
lieve that Capital, Labor, Man- 
agement and the community are 
four partners in industry, upon 
whose good sense and co-opera- 
tion the future of America de- 
pends, there are always some men 
who will speak of “labor” as 
though it were the smallpox, and 
capital—well, you’ve sometimes 
listened to the soap-box orator as 
well as I have. Yet never before 
in our history were common sense, 
the desire to co-operate and an 
appreciation of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint more important than at 
the present moment. 

It is necessary that some group 
of men in every industrial centre 
in the United States act immedi- 
ately to get men together around 
a table discussing points of agree- 
ment, and there is no body of 
men better trained or more quali- 
fied to do this big job than ad- 
vertising men. 


FIRST OF ALL, IT IS NECESSARY TO 
GET THE VIEWPOINT 


You probably remember the 
story of the young agency man 
whose copy had been turned 
down by the advertiser so con- 


, sistently that he grew desperate. 
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He came from the country, and 
the copy was designed to sell 
ammunition for small game. He 
wrote the best piece of copy he 
knew how to produce, got the 
art director to come across with 
a real layout and drawing, then 
set sail for the customer’s office. 
He sold the advertising manager, 
and was about to leave with his 
O. K. when the president of the 
company stopped in. He took a 
look at the full page advertise- 
ment due in the Big City the day 
after next, and said: “I don't 
like that advertisement.” The cub 
had one awful moment of trepi- 
dation, and then said, “Thank God 
for that. This piece of copy 
wasn’t written to sell a banker 
in a white vest, it was written to 
attract the attention of an old 
man in a straw hat with hayseed 
‘in his whiskers and a plug of to- 
bacco on his hip, who walks down 
the lane back of the barn in the 
cool of the evening to pot a cou- 
ple of squirrels for dinner.” And 
so, tradition has it, he came away 
not with one O. K., but two. 
Anyway, true or not, the story 
proves my point. The advertis- 
ing man in every factory and in 
every store is the man best quali- 
fied to see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, to know the mental 
attitude of the audience he is 
trying to reach. He is the con- 
necting link between the “old 
man” and the public, and a most 
important part of the public to- 
day is that portion of it which 
works in the same factory you 
do, which lives in your town. 
Men of every shade of politi- 
cal and social opinion can be 
brought together on the common 
ground of community service and 
the national welfare. There are 
extremists, in the directors’ room, 
and down at the open furnaces, 
but they are both in the minority 
and somewhere between their 
viewpoints lies the right road to 
progress and Co-operative Indus- 
trialism. The advertising man- 


ager in some plants could put up 
the idea with profit, that the la- 
bor in the plant be considered 
not a commodity but a group of 
individuals each with a life to 


INK 





live, and a destiny to work out— 
that labor might be treated with 
advantage like a group of the 
firm’s customers, to be sold not 
an article of merchandise but a 
set of ideas. 

There are quality factors in 
every job, in every plant and they 
can and should be sold. A man 
sold on the idea that the firm is 
as much interested in seeing him 
develop, in seeing that he has a 
chance to play, to learn and to 
be represented as well as to toil, 
is a better workman and a better 
American citizen. In the job of 
getting the goods, the set of 
ideas the advertising manager 
once more is the ideal man to 
act. He knows or can find out 
the other fellow’s viewpoint, that 
of the man in the plant and pre- 
sents it to the boss for a state- 
ment of policy. When the policy 
is secured he will help sell it to 
the men by advertising as he 
would soap or any other article 
of merchandise. 


HERE’S THE ADVERTISING MAN’S 
CHANCE 


Moreover, when he gets a con- 
sistent, progressive American 
policy he can trade-mark it and 
give it the firm’s name by adver- 
tising it in his town and letting 
the community know about it. 
The manufacturer who maintains 
conditions in his plant, or a men- 
tal attitude toward his men which 
breeds conditions where Bolshev- 
ism will flourish should be on 
Mr. Lenine’s payroll. The adver- 
tising manager who changes the 
attitude of any such manufactur- 
er deserves the thanks of the na- 
tion, and all he needs is courage, 
information and a lot of 


some 
tact. This every advertising man- 
ager has. In case he lacks the 


second item, on this subject, there 
is a statement of the creed sug- 
gested by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, representing 8,000 
manufacturers at Atlantic City. 

Here are four of the nine 
principles : 

1. I believe the community is 
an essential party to industry and 
that it should have an adequate 
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representation with the other par- 
ties. 
2. I believe that the purpose of 
industry is quite as much to ad- 
vance social well-being as material 
well-being. 

3. I believe that every man is 
entitled to the opportunity to earn 
a living, to fair wages, to reason- 
able hours of work and decent 
working conditions, and that the 
responsibility rests as heavily 
upon industry as upon Govern- 
ment or society to see that these 
conditions prevaul. 

4. I believe that the most ef- 
fective structure of representa- 
tion is that which is built from 
the bottom up which includes all 
employees. 

The application of the princi- 
ples of representative Govern- 
ment to industry is good Amer- 
icanism. It is good business for 
the plant, good business for the 
community, and for the nation. 
The advertising man who gives 
his time and thought to these sub- 
jects now and gets men together 
ene them will be making 


his job bigger, no matter how big 
it is now, and will do himself and 
his country a great service. No 
body of men is in a better posi- 
tion to-day to take advantage of 
the present opportunity to usher 
in the era of co-operation instead 
of competition, evolution instead 
of revolution. 

But just remember, there are 
- in silk hats as well as over- 
alls. 





T. C. Fogel an Executive of 
Marlin Rockwell Corp. 


C. Fogel, who has been vice-presi- 
aan of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
become actively associated with the Mar- 
lin Rockwell Corporation, New York, 
, which he has been elected vice-presi- 

ent. 





Raymond B. Bowen Back With 
the “Outlook” 


Lieut. Raymond B. Bowen, of the 
Aviation Section of the U. S. Army, 
has returned to the advertising staff of 
the Outlook, New York. Lieut. Bowen 
was in the service for more than a 
year. 
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Will This Million Dollar Coffee 
Campaign Materialize? 


After Repeated Postponement, Plans Now Call for Advertising to Start 
in April 


o> again it is claimed that 
the long-heralded and often- 
postponed Brazilian Coffee Cam- 
paign is to be launched. This is 
the information given out by Ross 
W. Weir, of New York, chairman 
of the Joint Coffee Trade Publi- 
city Committee of the United 
States, which is co-operating with 
the Sociedado Promotora da De- 
fesa do Cafe, of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, in carrying it on. 

From a statement issued on 
Saturday it appears that the com- 
mittee, at a meeting held in New 
York on January 28, formally de- 
cided to start the campaign, which 
is to be continued for four years 
at an annual advertising invest- 
ment of $250,000 or a total of $1,- 
000,000, on April 21. According 


to the proposed plan between two 


and three hundred newspapers, 
located in the principal cities will 
be used during the next three 
months. Beginning with the July 
issues, trade publications and mag- 
azines that especially appeal to 
women will also be employed. The 
campaign during the first year 
will be confined exclusively to 
these mediums, according to R. 
T. Snodgrass, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, who will handle the account 
for the agency. 

It is planned to make the copy 
educational in character. It will 
be devoted to the popularizing of 
coffee as a beverage. Interesting 
facts concerning the growing, 
roasting and preparation of coffee, 
will be presented. No _ special 
brands will be pushed in the ad- 
vertisements, the idea being to 
promote the consumption of coffee 
of all kinds. Preliminary to the 
preparation of the copy, an ex- 
tended investigation has _ been 
made with a view of determining 
the best possible means of ad- 
vancing the sales of coffee 
through the various branches of 
trade to the consumer. This will 


be supplemented by information 
secured ftom the coffee planters. 

The money for financing the 
campaign is furnished by the So- 
ciedado Promotora da Defesa do 
Cafe, of Brazil, an organization 
composed of coffee planters. It 
is raised through a tax of 5 reys 
on every bag of coffee sent out 
of the country. This amounts to 
about $20,000 a month. 

The movement to start an ex- 
tensive campaign in the United 
States originated several years 
ago. prominent Boston agent 
who visited Brazil at the time 
thought he had cinched the ac- 
count but found afterward that 
hé was mistaken. It was not un- 
til the coffee planters had formed 
the association already referred 
to that any real progress was 
made. Just before the United 
States went into the war, a rep- 
resentative of the organization 
came to New York to make defi- 
nite arrangements for launching 
this campaign. The coffee roast- 
ers and jobbers got together and 
agreed to pay the incidental ex- 
penses, such as the preparation of 
copy, illustrations and cuts, cleri- 
cal assistance, etc., which will 
amount to $40,000 or $50,000 a 


year. 
COFFEE SPECULATION 


The restrictions placed by the 
Government upon the importation 
and the sale of coffee here so 
hampered the business that it was 
deemed inexpedient to go ahead 
with the campaign while the war 
was on. During the past year, the 
coffee market in Brazil has been 
in a feverish condition. The frost 
of last July (a winter month in 
South America) killed or severely 
injured the young coffee trees. 
This would have the effect of re- 
ducing the crop for 1919, 1920 and 
1921. Because of the prospective 
curtailment of production, and the 
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STRENGTHEN 


Your National Campaign 
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NATIONAL magazine with a million cir- 

culation—scattered all over the United States 
—going into thousands of villages and towns 
where you have little or no distribution, charges 
$5 per line for its advertising. 
The Sunday New York American, with a million 
circulation—entering over 700,000 homes within 
New York’s 50 mile shopping radius—charges 
only 65c a line on 10,000 line contracts—a differ- 
ence of $4.35 a line. 





The New York American lives inside the home for 
at least one day, and more members of the aver- 
age family read it than they do any magazine. 
Instead of adding a few more magazine insertions, 
back up your national work by using the biggest 
advertising force in America’s most dominating 
city. 

300 lines of $5 magazine space will more than pay 
the cost of each page in the Sunday New York 
American. 


Advertising Director. 


Sunday New York American 


Total circulation . . . . 1,000,000 families 
Within 50 miles ... . 737,750 a 
Net paid city circulation . 486,939 “ 
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First in Chicago—1918 


It did not “just happen” that The Daily News printed more lines of 
advertising in the below classifications in 1918 than any other Chicago 


newspaper. 


Sound business judgment prompted the advertisers who 


used this space to select The Daily News in Chicago because it is read 
by seven out of every nine persons in Chicago who read the English 


language. 


Here are 


Clothing - - - - - 


The Daily News, 1,316,047 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,046,994 lines. 


Department Stores - - 
The Daily News, 3,003,222 lines. 
Next highest score, 2,003,361 lines. 


Books- - - - - - 


The Daily News, 172,131 lines. 
Next highest score, 115,782 lines. 


Educational - - - - 
The Daily News, 117,362 lines. 
Next highest score, 101,022 lines. 


Furniture- - - - - 
The Daily News, 387,465 lines. 
Next highest score, 151,912 lines. 


Food Products - - - 


The Daily News, 425,000 lines. 
Next highest score, 286,243 lines. 


Jewelers - - - - - 
The Daily News, 79,331 lines. 
Next highest score, 60,243 lines. 


Musical Instruments - 


The Daily News, 299,269 lines. 
Next highest score, 217,682 lines. 


Tobacco - - - - - 


The Daily News, 140,596 lines. 
Next highest score, 131,452 lines. 


the figures 


"7 + > * BRRBes 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days agzinst 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


To cover a rich, compact' market in a single compre- 
hensive effort, and at one cost, use 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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severe restrictions placed upon the 
coffee trade by the United States, 
including the cutting down of im- 
portations through scarcity of 
tonnage, the Brazilian people con- 
cluded that the price of coffee 
here would rise to such a figure 
that fortunes would be made by 
those who controlled the indus- 
try. Thereupon a_ speculative 
movement in coffee futures, of 
wide influence, was started. Boot- 
blacks, scrubwomen and cab driv- 
ers caught the fever and put all 
the money they could scrape to- 
gether into the game. The price 
of coffee went kiting upward to 
such a point that the Government 
had to take a hand in curbing the 
movement. It looked for a while 
as though the speculators would 
be able to force American buyers 
to pay an exorbitant figure for the 
limited consignments of coffee 


that could be shipped from Brazil. 
The prompt action of the Govern- 
ment had the effect of stopping 
the movement. 

The Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee of the United 


States, which has agreed to take 
general charge of the campaign 
in behalf of the Brazilian Coffee 
Association consists of Ross W. 
Weir, chairman, Ross W. Weir & 
Co., New York; F. J. Ach, Can- 
by, Ach & Canby, Dayton. Ohio; 
George S. Wright, Dwinell-Wright 
& Co., of Boston, Mass.: Wm. 
Bayne, Jr.. Wm. Bayne & Co., and 
Carl H. Stoffregen, Steinwender, 
Stoffregen & Co., New York. Fe- 
lix Coste, of St. Louis, has been 
appointed secretary and general 
manager. The Sociedado Pro- 
motora is represented by Thedor 
L. De Menezes. The first three 
names represent the roasters of 
the United States and the next 
two represent the green coffee in- 
terests. This Committee has been 
in existence for something like 
four years, and it is through their 
efforts and the co-operation of 
their friends and representatives 
in Brazil that the raising of so 
large a fund in that country was 
made possible. 

The Committee believes that 
the advertising campaign starting 
the latter part of April will not 


only stimulate the demand for 
coffee, but it will also greatly in- 
crease the volume of advertising 
done by brokers and the manu- 
facturers of branded package cof- 
fee, who will want to take ad- 
vantage of the educational cam- 
paign of the Brazilian Planters’ 
Association. The annual consump- 
tion of coffee in the United States 
is over one billion pounds a year; 
80 per cent of which comes from 
Brazil. The growing popularity 
of coffee as a flavor in soda foun- 
tain drinks and in confectionery 
has been one of the contributing 
factors to increased sales during 
the last year or two. Undoubt- 
edly, prohibition will stimulate 
the consumption of coffee, and 
the establishing of coffee houses 
in place of saloons will undoubt- 
edly follow the closing of the 
places of alcoholic refreshment on 
July 1, or whatever date may be 
later decided upon. 


Would Tax Outdoor Adver- 
tising 

A bill was introduced in the Senate 
of the New York legislature last week 
providing for a tax on outdoor adver- 
tising, to be assessed annually and paid 
in advance. 

The bill bases the tax on the area of 
the signs. The tax for such advertising 
in boroughs of cities of the first class 
haying a population of more than 700,- 
000 is: First nine square feet, 60 cents 
a square foot; next nine feet, 90 cents; 
next nine feet and all excess, $1.20. 

In boroughs of a first-class city with 

opulation of less than 700,000 and 
e uffalo the tax is: First nine square 
feet, 50 cents a square foot; next nine 
square feet, 75 cents; next nine square 
feet and all excess, $1. The tax is less 
in cities of the second and third classes 
and in towns and villages. 

The tax for advertising in subway, 
elevated and surface railway structures 
in New York city boroughs is fixed at 
$1 a square foot. For areas in excess 
of twenty square feet the tax would be 
doubled and in excess of forty square 
feet trebled. 


G. L. Lemon Back With Ham- 
‘ ilton Agency 

Gordon L. Lemon, who has been in- 
structing the Canadian Engineering 
Forces for service in Canada, has re- 
ceived his discharge and has joined the 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, Limited, 
Hamilton, Canada. He was with this 
may up to a year and a half ago, 

en he joined the copy staff of 
Advertising Service Company, of Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 
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Chicago Printers 
Get Further Wage 
Increase 





In Addition to This, an Agreement 
Has Been Signed Covering a 
Period of Thirty-Three Months, 
During Which New Scale Will 
Be Maintained — Printing Prices 
Will Advance 





HE question of the perma- 

nency of wartime wage ad- 
vances has just had its first show- 
down in Chicago. 

Last week the various trade 
unions in the printing craft se- 
cured not only a definite agree- 
ment by which they are to retain 
all the advances they got during 
the war, but they will get also 
another substantial advance. They 
demanded increases ranging from 
25 to 40 per cent over the present 
wartime schedule. After consid- 
erable controversy this was com- 
promised to a point where the 
compositors and pressmen will get 
an advance of $3.50 per week over 
the present schedule and the feed- 
ers and binders an advance of 
$4.50 per week. 

The important part of the agree- 
ment is that it holds good for 
thirty-three months dating from 
February 1. Thus the hope on the 
part of publishers and others that 
printing costs -would go down 
after the war has been disap- 
pointed. Printing costs will not 
go down. On the direct contrary 
a pro-rata increase is expected 
very soon, 

There have been several crises 
of late months in the relations of 
the Chicago employing printers 
and unions. Finally there was 
adopted a sort of working agret- 
ment which provided that wage 
adjustments might be made from 
time to time on the basis of such 
living conditions as might develop. 
It apparently was conceded by 
both sides that as the cost of liv- 
ing might decrease after the war 
the wage scale would be nibbled 
off in proportion. 

The disquieting element in the 
situation is thatthe new war 
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scale insures high printing costs 
for a long time to come, no mat- 
ter how much lower .printing costs 
may be justified by conditions in 
general. It is only another illus- 
tration of the commonly accepted 
idea that union labor as a general 
thing does not revise its wage de- 
mands downward. 

Chicago employing printers say 
that as a result of three wage in- 
creases obtained by the unions 
during the war they were on Feb- 
ruary 1 paying all the way from 
25 to 35 per cent more wages than 
they were two years ago. The 
agreement just signed keeps this 
condition in force for thirty-three 
months and gives another sub- 
stantial addition besides. 


Another advance in Chicago 
printing costs now may be en- 
countered. During the negotia- 


tions with the unions, the Chicago 
Trade Press Association held an 
emergency meeting and adopted 
a very emphatic protest against 
any further advances in their pub- 
lication costs. 





Will Reopen Newsprint Price 
Agreement 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
reopen the newsprint paper price agree- 
ment, reached last spring, and has set 
February 11 as the date for a prelimin 
arv hearing. 

The Attorney General has brought to 
the Commission’s attention the fact that 
newspaper publishers have presented a 
claim that lowering costs of production, 
beginning about August 1, 1918, entitle 
them to a reduction of prices and have 
asked for a reconsideration. 

A petition of the American News 
paper Publishers’ Association for a re 
vision of present newsprint prices says 
that an investigation made by the Cana- 
dian Paper Control Tribunal brought 
out that production costs run from $2 
to $8 a ton lower than those on which 
American present costs are based. These 
lower costs, the petition asserts, pre- 
vailed during the spring and summer 
of 1918 and entitle publishers to a re- 
adjustment of the prices paid during 
the period. 





Green-Lucas Appoints H. K. 
Dugdale 


H. Kirkus Dugdale, formerly in 
charge of the arder Advertising 
Agency, Washington, D. C., which has 
discontinued business, has been ap- 
pointed manager of mail-order accounts 
of the Green-Lucas Company, Balti- 
more advertising agency. 
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Most of Maryland's Tire Busine 


No. 1, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; No. 2, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company; No. 3, Frank G. 
No. 6, Dreadnaught Sales Office ; No. 7, United States Tire Company; No. 8, Goodyear Tire & R: 


IS ESTIMATED that there are 67,887 cars and 6,783 trucks imgSt 
over 1917. Business on tires alone in this State is placed at $8,146! 


explanation of the extensive use of automobiles made in this State, th 
is a prosperous commonwealth and that Maryland roads are amo 
United States. Fine state roads connect every county seat in 
to the hundreds of miles of radiating cross lines in most sections. 





Here, ne is a in of proven possibilities, 
ripe for one of the biggest results that can come 
BALTIMORE from intensive ae. USE IT in the 
way it will be of the greatest value to you—to 
AUTOMOBILE determine the biggest yield possible from your ad- 
SHOW vertising’ dollar. What manufacturer can feel 
that he actually KNOWS his point of profir— 
that is, the size of copy that pays him best—until 


FEBRUARY 18-22 he has developed a market like Maryland in a big, 
high-powered, DOMINATING way—up to a 
THE page a week for a year, say, in The Baltimore 
NEWS! Effective here, its full significance can 


BALTIMORE be measured only atter you have extended the 


plan to every other great centralized community 


NEWS offering anything like Maryland’s possibilities ! 
In using The Baltimore NEWS you get, first of 
Show Number 


February 15 Use the Show Number of THE NEWS, 
Fi 


THE BALT 


The Only Straight 2 Cent Newspaper in Baltimore—The only daily newspap 


DAN A. CARROLL DAILY GAIN 
Eastern epresentative 
Tribune Buildi 
Ls! ing 7 . 8 5 7 7 


New York 
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ine oes Through Baltimore 


























ania Vacuum Cup Tires; No. 4, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company; No. ‘if jax Rubber Compeny, Inc.; 
. (The Fisk Building appeared at right of Lambert Automobile Company Building in last week's ad.) 


tucks ingState of Maryland. This is an increase of 11,605 cars and 2,311 trucks 
$8,146§0 for cars and $2,645,370.00 
and f@branches of Baltimore. In Reproduction in Book Form 














te, their is reminded that Maryland Gives Double Value 
amon@ finest in the a 
in , in addition lee ae 

all, nized medium for THE NEWS 


autom™ information and 
advfin this territory, 
mad@ years of constant 
effore to both dealers 
and@the most interest- 
ingale newspaper in the 


Aside from its overwhelming 
choice among local dealers, your 
advertising in the Baltimore 
NEWS Show Number gets 
thousands of additional, interested 






THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


AIRY oem vee 


counfimddition to its auto- ——— as toa semi-permanent circulation "th h che 
: The NEWS = $ reproduction in booklet form of 
moveeige, e Brow West end Othe Levermating gure [nem tire bile sectio: 4 ao 











—— quarter- size. For the guidance 


oul and adverti fen ¢ - ts who 
would like to refresh their minds cn 
Baltimore Automobile Show advertising, we have a 
limited number of show number booklets left from last 
year and the year before, copy gladly sent upon request. 


has from 9,600 to 
50,0@@ Baltimore circula- 
tion far as we can ascer- 
tainmate circulation of 
21,3mid daily and 18,365 net paid Sunday 
(avegl three months ending September 30, 
rg1i@ largest of any Baltimore paper. 


VS, 15th, to Launch Your DOMINATING Campaign in the Maryland 
Fieflake Space Reservations NOW ! 


"MORE NEWS. 


spapeiltimore which gained circulation December, 1918, compared with December, 1917 
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SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’ 
Own Story of Labor vs. Bolshevism 


Cj OMPERS went to work when he was eleven years 

old. He knows labor and its problems better than 
any man in the world. He has learned how to walk 
and talk with rulers without losing the common touch. 
With the wolf at his own door, he went out to toil for 
the betterment of the masses. Yet capital found him a 
fair and helpful friend. Those who spoke of him in the 
bitterest terms have seen him in a new light since his 
stupendous service to America and the Allies in their 
hour of need. To-day Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor stand staunchly as America’s shield 
against Bolshevism and Anarchy. Read his remarkable 
story in April 


MCCLURE’S 














More Plans to Make Saturday a 
Productive Day 


These Concerns Tell How They Keep Their Salesmen on the Job on 
Saturday 


HE article entitled “What 

Shall Salesmen Do on Satur- 
days?” which was published in 
our issue of January 23, has 
brought Printers’ INK several in- 
teresting letters. Ernest E. Bell, 
vice-president of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., of Cleveland, 
writes: “I think your article is a 
winner, and that the situation is 
very well expressed.” 

Getting salesmen to put the 
same ginger and get-up into their 
work on Saturday that they put 
into it on the other days of the 
week, is not the easiest thing in 
the world to accomplish. It is a 
matter to which many big sales 
executives have given much 
thought. 

Running through the comment 
which Printers’ INK has re- 
ceived on the topic these ideas 
stand out: 

lst. What the salesman shall 
do on Saturdays depends on the 
problems of the individual busi- 
ness being considered. 

2nd. To make Saturday pro- 
ductive, call on customers in- 
stead of prospects. Keep away 
from the buyer who waits on 
trade himself. 

3rd. Salesmen should not be 
Sounes to work all day Satur- 
ay. 

In further elaboration of these 
points Thomas McMullen, the 
sales manager of a well-known 
food house, writes: 

“We experience more trouble in 
getting satisfactory Saturday 
work out of salesmen who come 
from other houses where the men 
were permitted to loaf on Satur- 
days, than we do with an inexpe- 
rienced man whom we have brok- 
en in as a salesman and trained. 

“It should be borne in mind that 
where a salesman is away from 
home all week, and often leaves 
for his territory on Sunday after- 


noon, he must have a little time 
37 


at home each week for taking care 
of his private affairs, and this 
means less work than usual on 
Saturday. It is our purpose to 
have our men work six days every 
week, and the character and 
amount of work required is large- 
ly an individual question in each 
territory depending on local con- 
ditions.” 

A very complete survey of the 
whole subject is given by the vice- 
president of a prominent manu- 
facturing company in the build- 
ing field. He states: 

“As a rule, salesmen should be 
able to do business on Saturday 
about as well as any other day, 
although there are naturally cer- 
tain handicaps that they must 
overcome. A great deal depends 
on the class of trade they call on 
and the location of that trade. It 
is a fact that it is very difficult to 
get the attention of certain classes 
of merchants in the larger cities 
on Saturdays because that is a very 
busy day with them and they take 
exception to the aggressive pre- 
sentation of a proposition. This 
is not so true of active trade as 
it is of prospective. I believe that 
the cause of the salesman and the 
house is very much injured by. an 
attempt to press one’s proposition 
under these circumstances. 


THIS COMPANY'S SATURDAY BUSI- 
NESS IS GOOD 


“The above condition, however, 
represents the exception to the 
rule. Most selling men have a 
fairly large area over which to 
work which includes not only the 
larger centres, but the country 
territory as well, and where they 
are calling either on the retail 
trade or consuming public in the 
smiller town, there is no reason 
why they cannot get quite satis- 
factory results on Saturday. This 
is particularly true in working the 
active trade where the salesman is 
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already known, where the connec- 
tion with the house has been es- 
tablished and where there can be 
no exception taken to discussing 
with the dealer methods and plans 
for improving his business. 

“In our business we sell the re- 
tailer and our salesmen under- 
stand when they are engaged that 
they are expected to work six days 
in the week. They do not call on 
as many dealers or make as many 
towns on Saturday as they do 
other days of the week, but that 
is to be expected in view of the 
fact that we understand that they 
will leave their territories a little 
early on Saturday to enable them 
to get home for over Sunday. We 
have never found that our trade 
or salesmen take any exception to 
working on Saturday, and con- 
sidering the number of hours de- 
voted to Saturday work, I believe 
that the results are just about as 
good as those to be had in a like 
number of hours on any other 
day of the week. 

“T can best show you this by 
some statistics which I have had 
compiled. The five last Fridays 
which our men worked and of 
which records are complete, show 
that they made 160 towns, called 
on 187 active dealers and 162 pros- 
pective dealers, and they also 
called on fifty-five contractors and 
consumers. They sold personally 
on these five Fridays 2,874,875 
units of our product. 

“On the Saturdays following 
those particular Fridays, they 
made 100 towns, called on 121 
active dealers, 74 prospective 
dealers and 31 consumers and 
contractors. Their sales for these 
five Saturdays were 1,898,806 
units. 

“You will see, therefore, that on 
Saturday they made about 65 per 
cent of the towns that were made 
on Friday; that they called on 
two-thirds as many active dealers 
and half as many prospective 
dealers and about three-fifths as 
many consumers and contractors. 
The sales ran about two-thirds as 
much as for the five Fridays. 

“This is a good illustration of 
the fact that salesmen can do ef- 
fective work on Saturday, par- 
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ticularly with the active trade and 
also with prospective trade, if 
they carefully select the town that 
offers the least resistance.” 

Jobbers and wholesalers are 
among the largest employers of 
salesmen in this country. An in- 
teresting example of how they 
view Saturday selling is contained 
in a letter from J. W. Hamilton, 
sales manager of Finch, Van 
Slyck and McConville. He has 
this to say: , 

“Our men, when the spring and 
fall lines are ready, from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 1, spend a good 
many of their Saturdays writing 
up orders and correspondence to 
the trade, as nothing is more val- 
uable from a selling point of view 
than to write the trade frequently. 

“They have to check up their 
‘outs’ and make changes in their 
prices, and for the last two years 
at least this has been almost one 
day’s job. 

“You bring up the question of 
buyers. Where a buyer does not 
sell in the store, then he can be 
sold on Saturday, but that is only 
in the very large stores, and is not 
a practical factor in our business. 

“An ambitious salesman _ will 
sell goods on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, but an unambitious sales- 
man will not and cannot be 
brought te do so. 

“A number of our men sell 
goods on Saturday, and good 
bills, too. How much business we 
get on that day I have no means 
of knowing. 

“Our men understand the value 
of helping the merchant on a busy 
day, Saturdays, and frequently do 
so, and then get their reward 
sometime in the shape of a good 
bill. 

“A man who takes around from 
five to ten trunks a day, five days 
a week, up at all hours, eating in 
all kinds of hotels, and sleeping 
in all kinds of beds, often feels 
that he is entitled to Saturday, 
and sometimes he is too.” 


ON SATURDAY LIFE INSURANCE MEN 
MAKE HAY 


One way to get salesmen to 
work on Saturday is to tell them 
that the life insurance agent will 
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get them if they don’t watch out. 
The Superintendent of Agencies 
of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company sends us a copy 
of the “Pelican,” the company’s 
organ, from which this extract is 
taken : 

“Many of our workers apparent- 
ly regard Saturday as a poor day 
for business, as most of them ap- 
pear inclined to celebrate the day 
largely as a holiday, as so many 
in other lines do. There are a 
few exceptions, however, and as 
our records prove, Saturdays are 
often the most profitable days 
such men enjoy. There are thou- 
sands of traveling men who are 
home on Saturdays, and cannot 
be seen to advantage at any other 
time. There are thousands more 
who are daily employed, and are 
not easy of access on other days, 
but who can be seen Saturday 
afternoons. Of course it takes 
some time and preparation to get 
definite appointments with these 
people but it is easily possible to 
have your entire day on Satur- 
days filled with definite appoint- 
ments, which are certain to result 
in a splendid business.” 

The sales director of one of the 
large corporations encourages his 
men to use Saturday in winding 
up some unpleasant task that they 
may have been putting off. He 
says that the realization that this 
job must be tackled on this day 
keys the men up and gives them 
the power to do it. Even though 
they do nothing but accomplish 
this one thing on Saturday, the 
day will be well spent. Perhaps 
the task may be only writing 
some hard-to-get-at letter, adjust- 
ing some troublesome complaint 
or perhaps interviewing a par- 
ticularly difficult prospect. 

The Russia Cement Company is 
experimenting with a plan, which 
in a sense is to get its salesmen to 
work for the company the first 
five days of the week and for 
themselves on Saturday. In de- 
scribing it to Printers’ Inx, P. D. 
Harriman, general sales manager, 
said: 

“Each of our men is working on 
a definite quota and for a bonus 
on his sales above that quota. I 
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have worked down for each man 
his required daily business and 
have figured it out on the basis of 
five days a week to make his quota 
and am trying to get them to fight 
to accomplish that in the five days, 
and then urging them to work 
for themselves on Saturday mak- 
ing their Saturday work and the 
mail orders coming into the ter- 
ritory which is guaranteed them, 
roll up their surplus for bonus. It 
is too early as yet, however, to tell 
whether or not this will amount 
to anything.” 


THE SALESMAN LOSES BY NOT 
WORKING 


The Flintkote Company, of Bos- 
ton, pictures to its men the effect 
of Saturday idleness on their year- 
ly sales and yearly earnings. “We 
have kept after our salesmen,” 
says Wm. A. Harris, the Flintkote 
sales manager, “and have suc- 
ceeded to some extent in convinc- 
ing them that in sacrificing one 
day out of six they are losing one- 
sixth of their total opportunity or 
the entire value of two months’ 
work out of twelve. We have also 
pointed out that their expense 
for Saturday is probably incurred 
whether they work or not, and 
failure to work has a serious 
effect in piling up expense on one 
hand and reducing sales on the 
other, thereby materially affecting 
percentage of cost to sales.” 

In many lines holding a demon- 
stration in a dealer’s store is one 
of the most profitable ways to em- 
ploy Saturday. This plan is suc- 
cessfully followed by the West 
Electric Hair Curler Company. 
C. H. Robertson, of the company, 
says that its salesmen “arrange 
their routes so as to reach a town 
where they can get a Saturday’s 
demonstration in one of the rep- 
resentative stores. They have a 
stock of goods with them for this 
purpose. Sometimes they find it 
impossible to arrange for a dem- 
onstration in advance, making it 
necessary to call on some buyers 
on Saturdays for a part-day dem- 
onstration—for Saturday after- 
noon and evening. If they are 
unsuccessful in getting demonstra- 
tion they check over their stock, 
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make out reports, attend to cor- 
respondence, adjust complaints, etc. 
Our line of business necessitates 
a lot of detail work so we always 
impress upon our representatives 
the necessity of getting everything 
cleaned up by the end of each 
week.” 

The Florence Manufacturing Co., 
says that Saturday selling is no 
problem in its business. It claims 
that very much against its wishes, 
some of the men insist on working 
on Sundays. This brings up a 
question in connection with this 
subject that should be emphasized. 
It is true that thousands of sales- 
men do work on Sundays. Not 
only that but it is a common thing 
for them to work two or three 
nights a week in a sample room 
with some buyer until eleven or 
twelve o'clock. Salesmen do more 
work after hours than probably 
any other class of workers. They 
have to in order to catch trains 
and to make their route on sched- 
ule time. Therefore, there should 
be no objection if they occasion- 
ally take a Saturday afternoon off 
to see a ball game or to catch up 
on their sleep. 


J. W. Bothwell Heads 
Vinne Press 


T. B. De Vinne, son of the founder 
of the De Vinne Press, New York, has 
retired from the presidency and all ac- 
tive association with the business. He 
is succeeded by James W. Bothwell, 
who has been with the company for 
over forty years, and for the past eleven 
years genera! vege of the business. 

Cc De Vinne has retired as vice- 
president, though remaining a director. 

Irving D. Bothwell, son of the new 

resident, has been made treasurer, and 
William » Eakins, vice-president and 
sales manager. 


De 


in New 


; Back 
York 


Aubrey C. Edenborough has returned 
from service with the Royal Flying 
Corps and Royal Air Forces and has 
opened a studio in New York for let- 
tering and designing. He was formerly 
art manager for the Edenborough Com- 
pany, New York. 


Edenborough 


Joins Swift’s Organization 


M. Cook, 
been associated with the 
advertising agency of Benson, Campbell 


who for some 


George 
months has 
: Slaten, Chicago, has gone with Swift 
& Company, of that city. 
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Information Business 
Men Want 


ISHING to secure an accu- 

rate check of members’ 
preferences for Wednesday and 
Friday noonday meetings, the 
Cleveland Advertising Club re- 
cently mailed a printed question- 
naire to its entire membership, 
From the tabulated returns the 
organization has compiled the 
following data suggestive to other 
clubs with activities of similar 
nature. 

Twenty popular subjects rang- 
ing from reconstruction to writing 
letters were listed and each mem- 
ber requested to make five choices, 
The answers expressed in percent- 
ages of 419 (the number of re- 
plies) indicate an unusual degree 
of interest in post-war problems 
and matters relating to Govern- 
ment activities. 

Reconstruction— prob- 
lems, 46.1. 

Inspiration, man-building talks, 43.2, 

Government and its relation to busi- 
ness, 42.0. 

Subjects other than business, 31.3. 

Psychology and sociology, 31.0. 

Training salesmen and advertising 
men, 30.3. 


Advertising to consumers—experi- 
ences, 28.6, 


How to build good will, 24.6. 
English language and correspondence, 


after the war 


Labor problems, 23.9. 

Selling and merchandising—manufac- 
turers’ problems, 22.7. 

In studying this list it should 
be remembered that 125 of the 
419 members who returned ques- 
tionnaires are manufacturérs, nine- 
ty-one represent wholesale and 
retail houses, forty-eight are con- 
nected with branch houses and 
manufacturers’ agencies, twenty- 
two list their business as adver- 
tising service, twenty-seven as 
commercial artists and twenty-six 
as dealers in securities. 

Other classifications gave sta- 
tistics concerning age of members, 
membership in other clubs, busi- 
ness location, etc. The completed 
analysis illustrates by colored 
graphic charts the percentages ex- 
pressed in the tables and it is ex- 
pected will be most helpful in ar- 
ranging popular meetings by the 
various committees in charge. 
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$9.65 is the average income tax paid by the 2,320,000 people 
who earn between $1,000 and $3,000 annually. 


$5 is the annual subscription price of Leslie’s. 

Those of Leslie’s 475,000 (net paid) who earn less than $3,000 
annually like Leslie’s well enough to pay us for Leslie’s over half 
the amount of their income taxes. 

We believe, however, that most of Leslie’s cir- 


culation comes from,among the 666,000 whose in- 
comes exceed $3,000. 


Leslie’s is their kind of periodical, at a price com- 
mensurate with the distinctive service it renders. 
And we pay our subscription salesmen 10% extra 
commission for subscriptions from those who are 
executives of businesses rated in Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s, or bankers or professional men listed in the 
national directories of their professions. 


The result is a circulation of unusually high aver- 
age buying power. Advertising aimed at people 
with incomes of $3,000 and over is extremely efficient 
in Leslie’s. 


(Latest Internal Revenue figures used) 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


“‘Why you should make money in 1919”’ 


“The shelves of the world have long been 
empty of goods and the whole world is eager 
to replenish its sadly depleted stock. . . . The 
promising prospects which lie before the Ameri- 
can people . . . properly taken advantage of, 
should make 1919 a year of unprecedented pros- 
perity.” 


—From a striking article by Charles H. Sabin, 

President of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 

York, in which he tells Leslie’s 475,000 “Why 

Cmantes H. Santn You Should Make Money in 1919.” 
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HE Iron, Steel and Allied Indus- 

tries produced the material means 

which brought the world conflict 
to a victorious close. 


As the acknowledged representative of these 
important fields, THE IRON AGE was able 
to do its duty by helping to maintain maxi- 
mum production in the war-essential plants 
served. This inestimable service was assisted 
through its advertising pages, the latter being 
the source through which manufacturers were 
enabled to purchase the necessary materials, 
machinery, and equipment required to success- 
fully prosecute the war. 

With peace here, THE IRON AGE more 
than ever before will be consulted by manu- 
facturers to solve readjustment problems. 

Your sales message should be here if your 
products are used in the Iron, Steel, Foundry, 
Machinery or Metal working industries. 

Nearly 2,000 firms find it advisable to be rep- 
resented regularly. You will, too. 


THE IRon AGE 


The Worlds Greatest Industrial Paper 


239 West 39 St.,NEwYorkK CITY 











Because the thought of the 
customer is uppermost in the 
minds of Brndgeport Brass 
Company's engineers — the 
customer inevitably receives 
whole-hearted service 
Whatever the problem, from 
single piece stamping to a» 
sembly of several parts, just 
$0 it is brass goods, the com- 
posite ideas of Bridgeport 
Engineers accumulated dur 
ing 5O years’ experience will 
help solve ut. As they control 
the brass shect from the ingots 
to the finished part, Bridge 
port Engineers are able to 
accomplish things out of the 
ordinary This whole-hearted 
service is at your disposal. 
Consultation carnes no obli 
gation and you may profit 
ever alter 
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STRAIGHT AHEAD 
UR KS>UT (KIDD 


campaign in the history of advertis- 

ing to divert the American Nation 
from a basis of peace to one of war. It 
will require the same heroic treatment 
to restore our business to the pre-war 
basis. This means 


White Mountain 


Enamel 
For Illustrated Catalogues 


I: REQUIRED the most stupendous 


The very appearance of this paper, its 
“‘feel’”’ and the flawless perfection of its 
color suggest quality and project 
this suggestion to the commodities 
advertised. The official organof the 
Federation of Process Engravers 
of Great Britain editorially pro- 
nounces‘‘White Mountain,—‘‘One 
of the very best papers we haveever 
seen for colour and black and 
white half-tone printings”. A 
postcard will bring you a 
White Mountain demonstra- 

tion book. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
DETROIT ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Getting Good Photographs of 
Difficult Mechanical Subjects 


How Some Difficulties Are Overcome 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


CERTAIN commercial pho- 
tographer recently made the 
remark that he would rather 
photograph almost anything else 
than a polished steel ball, which 
bears out the contention that the 
simplest mechanical objects are 
often the hardest to photograph. 
That the inoffensive polished 
steel ball can store up trouble for 
the photographer and _ bewilder- 
ment on the part of the advertiser 
who sees the finished print, is at- 
tested to by a case which not long 
ago came under the observation of 
the writer. It was desired to show 
a life-size picture of a steel ball 
about three inches in diameter, 


and the advertiser insisted upon 
retaining the highly polished sur- 
face as an argument in favor of 


accuracy and finish. 

Accordingly, the ball was care- 
fully polished with chamois to a 
high degree of brilliancy before 
being placed in position in front 
of the camera. The result, as 
shown by the print, was startling. 
Every detail of the interior of the 
studio was faithfully reproduced 
on the surface of the sphere, in- 
cluding the skylights, furniture 
and those who happened to be 
standing behind the tripod watch- 
ing the taking of the picture. And 
directly in the centre of the ball 
was a dark object which proved 
to be a perfect miniature of the 
camera itself. The impression of 
a steel ball was absolutely lost in 
the maze of reflections. 

A second trial was made by 
coating the ball with a thin film 
of putty, but this had the effect of 
deadening the high lights and of 
causing the object to resemble the 
exterior of an egg in texture. 
Various ways were tried to catch 
the proper effect without lending 
an air of grotesqueness, and final- 
ly the following method solved 
the problem: 


, surface of the metal. 


The ball was placed on a small 
pedestal and surrounded with a 
square frame covered with white 
cheese cloth and open at the side 
toward the camera. The entire 
camera was then covered with 
cheese cloth, a small hole being 
cut for the lens. This arrange- 
ment diffused a pure white light 
over the surface of the ball, free 
from reflections, yet preserving 
the high lights which the coating 
of putty had killed. The result 
was perfectly satisfactory and 
brought out the polished surface 
minus the distortion formerly 
caused by the reflected image of 
the studio and its properties. 

It may be said here that this 
simple method of killing reflection 
is ideal for the photographing of 
small mechanical objects in gen- 
eral—such as_ small tools, 
wrenches, taps, dies, etc., where 
the problem is to retain polished 
surfaces without the evil of re- 
flection. 

That the method is successful is 
further proved by the fact that if 
properly surrounded by cheese 
cloth, and the camera properly 
covered with the same material, it 
is possible to photograph a large 
garden globe without catching re- 
flections. 


AIR-BRUSHING THE OBJECT TO BE 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


The greatest ally of the camera 
is the air-brushing outfit, but how 
generally is it known that for the 
photographing of small objects a 
judicious preliminary use of “air” 
applied to the subject itself will 
often help to bring out details 
which otherwise would be lost? 
For example, the advertiser who 
wishes to photograph a watch fob 
in the form of a medal can many 
times bring out the design by first 
squirting on a little air over the 
And like- 
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wise the practice of chalking the 
raised name of a machine on a 
casting will bring out the name 
strongly in the picture. 

These are common tricks of the 
studio, but the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to place before the reader 
certain practical points regarding 
the taking of pictures of difficult 
mechanical subjects and preparing 
these photographs for the copy, 
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study his lights and to calculate 
the duration of his time exposures 
rather than to sense the value of 
some extraordinary heavy cut be- 
ing taken by a tool. 

The truth of this was force- 
fully brought home to an adver- 
tiser of a line of machine tools 
who secured permission from va- 
rious users throughout the coun- 
try to send a photographer to their 

shops tor the purpose 





Lua of taking pictures of 
i " : : ; 

. ’ AY » machines in operation. 
Up Jumps the 4 i »Y [wenty - five shops 
Fluid in the ' granted the request, 
Tube— bh | and a copy of Brad- 
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But the Piece Is _ ;,,. 
Within Limits 


Write ter tercher 4 om = 
acripetre, 


Manure core water 


street’s furnished the 
names of photograph- 
ers in the different 
cities. These photog- 
raphers were written 
to and told to “get 
some good pictures of 
mi achines in ac- 
tion.” 

The results were 
disappointing in the 
extreme. From _ the 
standpoint of good 
photography, the pic- 
tures were excellent, 
but almost without 
exception the views 
were taken without 
regard to the value of 
the work performed. 
The camera had been 
set up and the pic- 


tacenee tor 


die nage tures shot with no 
Cvats Machine Tool oo. - 
Co. tac definite purpose in 
30 Church St New Yor mind other than to 
EFFECTIVE USE OF THE “CLOSE-UP” MAKES DETAILS secure a picture of the 
machine. In many 


OF MECHANISM PLAIN 


rather than to attempt to cover 
the intricacies of a profession. 
The usual advertiser is not a pho- 
tographer, but rather an individ- 
ual who has in mind certain re~ 
sults, and is often at a loss re- 
garding how best to get them. 
When it comes to the taking 
of shop pictures showing machines 
at work, it should be remembered 
that the commercial photographer 
is rarely a shop man, and hence 
needs proper direction; not in the 
matter of how to take the picture 
but what to take. It is the busi- 


ness of a good photographer to 


cases the cutting tools 
were hidden, or else the machine 
was engaged in some freak job in- 
advisable to advertise. It was 
obvious that the governing factors 
had been the direction of the light 
and the space, rather than an ap- 
preciation of the mechanical value 
of the job and the method by 
which it was being handled. 
Taking this spoiled lot of prints 
as a guide the concern tried again, 
using different methods of ap- 
proach. This time the letters 
asking permission stated frankly 
that the photographer who would 
call was not mechanical, and asked 
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that the company turn him over 
to the shop superintendent or 
someone familiar with the work 
of the machines who could prop- 
erly direct the picture taking. The 
result was a complete reversal of 
the former experiences and a val- 
uable quantity of really informa- 
tive prints was secured. Full 
particulars regarding the jobs 
were later secured by sending .du- 
plicate prints back to the various 
shops with the request that the 
data be written on the back and 
the pictures returned. 


THE “CLOSE-UP” BRINGS OUT THE 
DETAILS 


In preparing shop photographs 
of this kind for copy, a good les- 
son may be drawn from the 
“movies.” 

Perhaps one of the most appeal- 
ing tricks of the screen is the 
“close-up” in order to get the 
proper emotion across. A scene 
is flashed showing Marie Bickford 
standing at the old gate waving a 
tearful farewell to her lover who 
is en route to make his fortune 
in the great city. Marie is too 
distant to register tears, so a 
“close-up” is flashed of Marie’s 
face filling the whole expanse 
of screen and filling the hearts of 
the audience with her pearly flow 
of tear drops. Or- perhaps the 
hero receives a telegram. Fever- 
ishly he tears it open and then 
clasps an open palm to his high 
forehead. What is in it? 
(We're speaking here of the tele- 
gram.) The question is an- 
swered by a “close-up” of the 
sheet telling us that Vivian has 
eloped with the Count de Varville. 

Excellent results along some- 
what similar lines, only put to 
more practical purpose, may be at- 
tained in the photographing of 
machine tools where it is de- 
sired to impress the reader with 
the action of the cutting tools at 
work on a job, the ease with 
which the shifting of a lever 


‘throws out the gears or the me- 


chanical details connected with 
some particular part of the ma- 
chine. As in the case of Marie 


Bickford, whose distance hides her 
tears from the close inspection 


that calls forth the sniffles, so the 
usual photograph of a machine 
fails to focus attention on any 
particular detail, and the point de- 
sired to be brought out is hidden 
in the picture of the machine as a 
whole. 

Right here is where the “close- 
up” is useful. This “close-up” may 
be an enlargement of a small sec- 
tion of the big picture, or perhaps 
it represents another shot, taken 
at close range, of the cutting tool 
or detail of the machine to which 
particular attention is to be called. 

In order to get the best effect, the 
“close-up” should be trimmed in 
the form of a circle and implanted 
partly on the face of the big pic- 
ture, encroaching upon the white 
space to avoid confusion between 
the two pictures. It is also ad- 
visable to define the outline of 
the circle by a thin band of grey 
or white where it overlaps the 
main picture. 

Another effective treatment in 
handling the “close-up” is to bring 
it entirely outside of the main 
picture, and carry an arrow down 
to the section of the machine of 
which it is an enlargement, in or- 
der to tie the idea together and 
link the close-up to the main pho- 
tograph. 

After a picture has been taken, 
it usually remains for the re- 
toucher to put on the necessary 
finishing touches before the en- 
graving can be ordered, and right 
here exists a degree of miscon- 
ception in some quarters regard- 
ing the way to judge good re- 
touching. 

A certain retoucher of excep- 
tional ability who specializes on 
retouching photographs of me- 
chanical subjects tells a somewhat 
amusing incident which illustrates 
this point. It appears that upon 
presenting a number of retouched 
photos to a client, that the adver- 
tiser found fault with the charges, 
claiming that the prints did not 
show much retouching, and conse- 
quently the work was not worth 
the price. And by way of expla- 
nation, the retoucher was in- 
formed that a good retouching job 
was “laid on thick.” 

It took some diplomacy to clear 
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away this erroneous standard of 
valuation, and to convince the ad- 
vertiser that the retoucher com- 
manded high prices because of the 
little “air” he used rather than 
the quantity. Almost any dub 
can smear on a thick coating of 
Chinese white, but the mark of 
the expert lies in his knowledge of 
how little retouching to use in 
order to get the most out of the 
subject. The gifted retoucher 
lets well enough alone wherever 
possible and uses his air spar- 
ingly. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH THE “PHANTOM 

VIEW” 


The camera is yet to be discov- 
ered which will photograph what 
is going on inside of a sealed gear 
box or catch the action of the 
whirling jets of steam in the heart 
of a turbine. And yet, for adver- 
tising purposes, it is often highly 
desirable to show the interior 
workings of a closed chamber— 
hence the ghost cut. 

To execute a phantom view of 
a difficult mechanical subject 
properly calls for a display of the 
highest retouching skill, coupled 
with some engineering knowledge 
or leaning toward mechanics. It 
is customary to haze the parts nor- 
mally unseen and a well finished 
job represents no small effort. 

The final step in preparing pho- 
tographs for copy lies in deter- 
mining the size (unless the size of 
the finished cut has already been 
planned for at the time of re- 
touching). 

It would appear almost unnec- 
essary to caution care at this stage 
of the game, when the entire de- 
sired effect can be spoiled by ill- 
considered cropping, but many 
good photos have been wrecked 
on this rock of carelessness. For 
example, nothing but gross inat-’ 
tention can be responsible for cut- 
ting off a machine-tool operator’s 
head just above the eyebrows. Far 
better to reduce the size of the 
picture slightly than to crop with- 
out regard to anatomy. Better to 
leave an additional operator out 
of the picture entirely than to bi- 
sect him horizontally. 

Readers of technical papers are 
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looking for the pictures to tell 
them just as much as the copy, 
They are looking for clearness, 
accuracy of detail and atmos- 
phere. Pictures, to them, are as 
interesting as the photographs in 
your newspaper, and a close-up of 
some new tooling method capable 
of saving time and money does 
not lack the inspection for which 
it was created. 

See to it that they are not dis- 
appointed. A really good photo- 
graph is worth all the time and 
trouble it takes to get it. 





Proposes Foreign Trade Com- 
mission for Illinois 


The need of a Foreign Trade Com- 
mission for the State of Illinois is be- 
ing actively urged upon state officials 
by the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago. The passage of a new law is 
recommended, whereby a sum would be 
appropriated sufficient to employ agents 
for each important foreign market, such 
as North America, Eastern Asia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Philippine Islands, 
Central and South America, Africa and 
Europe, to gather information on trade 
conditions and opportunities and to pro- 
vide appropriate publicity in foreign 
markets for Illinois products. 

It is the thought that a special state 
commission could render service for IIli- 
nois manufacturers that it is impossible 
to get from the Commerce Bureau. 





T. P. A. Will Have Editorial 
Night 

The Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc., New York, will observe “Editorial 
Night” at its next meeting, to be held 
at the Hotel Martinique on the even- 
ing of February 13. he relations be- 
tween the technical advertiser and the 
editor of the business paper—how each 
can help the other—will be discussed. 

The speakers and their subjects will 
be Floyd W. Parsons, editor of Coal 
Age, “Editorial standards for writers 
"4 articles of a commercial nature”; 
Vernon E. Carroll, editor of Tezxtile 
World Journal, “How the editor of a 
business paper can assist the advertiser 
with publicity,” and Robert C. Beadle, 
assistant to the president of the Com- 





bustion Engineering Company, “The 
Advertiser’s Point of View.” 
Bechtel Goes With 


“Master 
Plumber” : 


D. Gantz Bechtel, who has been as- 
sociated with the poultry, farm and 
garden department of the Sunday 

erald and Examiner, Chicago, has 
become business manager of the Master 
Plumber, Marshalltown, Ia. 
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—extra! 





Extra! $50 a copy! 


In Belgium during the first days of 
the war, copies of London news- 
papers sold for as high as $50 
apiece ! 


Why ?—Because people must have 
news. 


In all the world, what other me- 
dium could sell for $50 a copy? 


The daily newspaper is the only ad- 
vertising medium to the consumer 
which is an absolute necessity to 
modern life. 


The price of your daily paper is 
such as to permit the greatest serv- 
ice to the greatest number. 


It is a privilege to be able to capital- 
ize such a necessity in advertising 


your goods exactly in localities 
where you have distribution. 


Invest in newspaper advertising. 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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Notwithstanding its 
exclusion of all objec- 
tionable or question- 
able advertisements 
The New York Times 
closed the year 1918 
and began the year 
1919 by publishing in 
December and January 
a greater volume of ad- 
vertising than any other 
New York newspaper. 


























Bell-Wethering a Collar Brings 
Bigger Sales 


The Successful Sale of a New Collar Model Directly Depends on the 
Pulling Power of Its Name 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


pas fancy plays an impor- 
tant part in the merchandising 
of wearing apparel. It reaches 
one extreme in the ultra-fashion- 
able woman and to a lesser degree 
in the foppish man, and finds the 
opposite extreme in the old of 
both sexes who are bound to the 
styles prevailing in their heyday. 
It is quite a problem for the ad- 
vertiser of haberdashery to find 
the happy medium between these 
extremes that will bring the great- 
est efficiency in results. In the 
advertising of woman’s apparel, 
the appeal is either to the fashion- 
able or to the sensible, the distinc- 
tion being equally advantageous to 
the advertiser. 

With men’s haberdashery, this 
situation does not obtain. The 
younger generation is given to 
fleeting fancies while the older 
men are quite set in their hanker- 
ing after’ conservative _ styles. 
Neckties and collars seem to be 
two items in which men favor fre- 
quent change of style. 

Tooke Bros., Limited, Mon- 
treal, have made capital out of 
this changing fancy, and bring out 
every year approximately one new 
style a week. Of course the ad- 
vent of a new style is the cue for 
the faddish young fellow to hop 
into his nearest haberdasher’s and 
buy the “very latest,” yet this class 
of trade is not the most desirable. 
It is too fickle to be profitable of 
itself, yet it apparently performs 
the function of being the “tester 
out” of the various styles. The 
conservative men, invariably, wait 
* until a new style has become popu- 
lar with the young fellows before 
they discard their old favorite. 

Advertising is a great aid in get- 
ting across a new style, yet un- 
less the name or brand strikes a 
popular note it is mighty difficult 


work promoting an unfortunately , 


named collar. There was com- 
parative ease in marketing a col- 
lar with the name of “Picardy” at 
a time when the whole world was 
watching the greatest battle of all 
time on the fields of Picardy, or 
one called “The Somme” while 
that battle was in everybody’s 
minds. 

The advertising of those styles 
branded with names that are 
household words has the great ad- 
vantage of utilizing publicity ad- 
hering to the popular name. 
Tooke Bros. in bringing out a new 
model “Picardy” experienced an 
almost instantaneous response to 
their advertising in the daily press. 
The 600-line advertisement of this 
collar featured as a background 
the map of Picardy, thus linking 
the news of the day with this new 
collar. Then to carry the idea 
further, the recent successes of 
other models were given a new 
lease of life by being linked up as 
the “Allies of Picardy.” Thus 
five models are carried by the ad- 
vertising of one model. 

There is a great deal in the 
name of a collar, so much in fact, 
that well-known names, such as 
Chamberlain, Woodrow, Haig, 
etc., predominate over names sug- 
gestive of the style or quality 
like Longfellow, P. Q., All 
Craft, etc. There is the disadvan- 
tage in this method of naming, 
that one maker’s line is confused 
with that of his competitors. 
Were the collar makers to adopt 
definite and standard name end- 
ings similar to the custom of 
steamship companies, it would 
then be relatively easy for the 
dealers and wearers to distinguish 
one maker’s name from another’s 
by the standard ending. This is 
a reform that will come before 
long—already one United States 
maker has adopted this system. 
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Hardy Settlers Attracted 
by Canada’s Climate 


Country Has Been Helped Rather 
than Handicapped by Advertis- 
ing Such as Kipling Gave It in 
“Our Lady of the Snows,” Says 
This Canadian—Not Ashamed 
of Its Winter Season 


By J. M. Gibbon 
General Publicity Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 

The suggestion contained in the 
article quoted in your issue of 
January 2 that Kipling’s poem 
“Our Lady of the Snows” hurt 
immigration to Canada does not 
coincide with the facts. Kipling’s 
poem was published in 1897. The 
immigration into Canada in that 
year-was 21,716. In the following 
year it was 31,900. In 1899 it 
was 44,543. In the five years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war the 
figures had risen to: 1910, 208,794; 
1911, 311,084; 1912, 354,237; 1913, 
402,432, and 1914, 384,873. 

As I was intimately connected 
with the propaganda carried on 
by Canada in Europe since 1908, 
I am in a position to state that 
Canada’s winter climate has been 
of real assistance in securing the 
best type of immigrant, particu- 
larly into the Western Provinces, 
because of the fact which we have 
widely advertised that without a 
hard winter the farmer cannot 
grow the hard wheat demanded 
by the millers. 

It is the knowledge of that 
fact, which, in spite of the war, 
has drawn so many practical 
American farmers to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan from the United 
States, and will continue to draw 
them so long as wheat can be ex- 
changed for dollars. 


The Canadians engaged in prop-" 


aganda believe in giving the 
facts about Canada’s winter cli- 
mate so that the immigrant may 
go prepared and equipped for it. 
Our houses are properly warmed; 
we believe in fur coats and think 
our girls look pretty in them. Our 
railways have the equipment 
which enables us to keep our lines 
clear. 
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Meteorological records prove 
that northern New York State is 
colder than Montreal. The border 
line which separates Minnesota 
from Ontario and Manitoba; 
North Dakota from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Montana _ from 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ; Wash- 
ington from British Columbia, 
and in the east, Michigan and 
New York from Ontario, is not 
a protecting climatic wall. Buffalo 
is just as cold, perhaps colder, 
than Bridgeburg ; Detroit as cold 
as Windsor. 

Our Canadian winter is the gay- 
est season of the year, both in- 
doors and out. If your business 
conditions in the warm, sunny 
United States were less disor- 
ganized, we should be advertising 
to-day in your newspapers our fa- 
cilities for winter sports in Que- 
bec. The Paris Symphony Or- 
chestra wished to come to Mont- 
real recently, and owing to all 
suitable theatres being booked had 
to announce their concert for 
eleven P.M. to two a.M. They 
played on Saturday and Sunday 
to audiences of 3,500 each night, 
and hundreds were turned away. 
That is because Montreal’s popu- 
lation has grown from 267,730 in 
1901 to 780,000 in 1919, 


New Owners of Bosch Mag- 
neto Company 


The American Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany has been organized to succeed the 

osch Magneto Company, which was 
taken over during the war by A. Mitch- 
ell Palmer, Alien svepetty Custodian. 
All of the assets of the old organiza- 
tion have been taken over by the new. 
The capitalization of the American com- 
pany includes 60,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value, part of which 
are, however, being offered for public 
subscription at $65 a share, and $1,800,- 
000 in 7 per cent serial gold notes. It 
is stated that the majority of the stock 
has already been subscribed. 


With Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s Chicago Office 


Captain James E. Byrnes, having re- 


ceived his discharge from the - § 
Army Air Service, is now connected 
with the Chicago office of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia. Be 
fore enlistin he was with the Chicago 
office of Scribner's Magazine. 
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Rates on Shipping— 


to the various foreign countries—countries which show a decided liking 
for goods manufactured in the U. S. A.—have been violently reduced. 
More steps in this right direction may be expected. 


What does this mean to you, Mr. Manufacturer? 


Does it mean a further reason for losing no time in soliciting your 
share of foreign trade? 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 
SERVICE 


will help you do it. Published in four separate editions—in four differ- 
ent languages—English, Spanish, French and Portuguese, it enables 
you to reach the very concerns that are the biggest buyers of American 
goods. It offers you a thorough service that includes the following: 


1. Advertising in all foreign markets. 
2. Translation of correspondence in any commercial 
language. 
. Subscription to a Confidential Weekly Bulletin contain- 
ing Foreign Trade Opportunities, export news, etc. 
. Specially prepared lists of houses interested in your 
line of goods. 
. Commercial reports on foreign merchants and busi- 
ness houses. 
. Suggestions as to ways and means to be employed in 
pushing export sales. 
. Reconstruction Trade Service in France, Belgium and 
Italy, including reports on your markets and lists of the 
leading houses prepared by B. Olney Hough, our editor, 
who is on the ground. 
Mr. Manufacturer, are you going to take your place among other 
manufacturers who are expanding their foreign trade? You can do 
this by utilizing the facilities of the AMERICAN EXPORTER which 
for 42 years has specialized in this very service. 


Let us send you further particulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place New York City 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
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away this erroneous standard of 
valuation, and to convince the ad- 
vertiser that the retoucher com- 
manded high prices because of the 
little “air” he used rather than 
the quantity. Almost any dub 
can smear on a thick coating of 
Chinese white, but the mark of 
the expert lies in his knowledge of 
how little retouching to use in 
order to get the most out of the 
subject. The gifted retoucher 
lets well enough alone wherever 
possible and uses his air spar- 
ingly. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH THE “PHANTOM 

VIEW” 


The camera is yet to be discov- 
ered which will photograph what 
is going on inside of a sealed gear 
box or catch the action of the 
whirling jets of steam in the heart 
of a turbine. And yet, for adver- 
tising purposes, it is often highly 
desirable to show the interior 
workings of a closed chamber— 
hence the ghost cut. 

To execute a phantom view of 
a difficult mechanical subject 
properly calls for a display of the 
highest retouching skill, coupled 
with some engineering knowledge 
or leaning toward mechanics. It 
is customary to haze the parts nor- 
mally unseen and a well finished 
job represents no small effort. 

The final step in preparing pho- 
tographs for copy lies in deter- 
mining the size (unless the size of 
the finished cut has already been 
planned for at the time of re- 
touching). 

It would appear almost unnec- 
essary to caution care at this stage 
of the game, when the entire de- 
sired effect can be spoiled by ill- 
considered cropping, but many 
good photos have been wrecked 
on this rock of carelessness. For 
example, nothing but gross inat- 
tention can be responsible for cut- 
ting off a machine-tool operator’s 
head just above the eyebrows. Far 
better to reduce the size of the 
picture slightly than to crop with- 
out regard to anatomy. Better to 
leave an additional operator out 
of the picture entirely than to bi- 
sect him horizontally. 

Readers of technical papers are 
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looking for the pictures to tell 
them just as much as the copy. 
They are looking for clearness, 


accuracy of detail and atmos- 
phere. Pictures, to them, are as 
interesting as the photographs in 
your newspaper, and a close-up of 
some new tooling method capable 
of saving time and money does 
not lack the inspection for which 
it was created. 

See to it that they are not dis- 
appointed. A really good photo- 
graph is worth all the time and 
trouble it takes to get it. 





Proposes Foreign Trade Com- 
mission for Illinois 


The need of a Foreign Trade Com- 
mission for the State of Illinois is be- 
ing actively urged upon state officials 
by the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago. The passage of a new law is 
recommended, whereby a sum would be 
appropriated sufficient to employ agents 
for each important foreign market, such 
as North America, Eastern Asia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Philippine Islands, 
Central and South America, Africa and 
Europe, to gather information on trade 
conditions and opportunities and to pro- 
vide appropriate publicity in foreign 
markets for Illinois products. 

It is the thought that a special state 
commission could render service for IIli- 
nois manufacturers that it is impossible 
to get from the Commerce Bureau. 





T. P. A. Will Have Editorial 
Night 

The Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc., New York, will observe “Editorial 
Night” at its next meeting, to be held 
at the Hotel Martinique on the even- 
ing of February 13. The relations be- 
tween the technical advertiser and the 
editor of the business paper—how each 
can “help the other—will be discussed. 

The speakers and their subjects will 
be Floyd W. Parsons, editor of Coal 
Age, “Editorial standards for writers 
of articles of a commercial nature”; 
Vernon E. Carroll, editor of Textile 
World Journal, “How the editor of 8 
business paper can assist the advertiser 
with publicity,” and Robert C. Beadle, 
assistant to the president of the Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, “The 
Advertiser’s Point of View.” 


Bechtel Goes With ‘Master 
Plumber” 


D. Gantz Bechtel, who has been as- 
sociated with the poultry, farm and 
garden department of the Sunday 
Herald and Examiner, Chicago, has 
become business manager of the Master 
Piumber, Marshalltown, Ia. 
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—extra! Extra! $50 a copy! 


In Belgium during the first days of 
the war, copies of London news- 
papers sold for as high as $50 
apiece ! 


Why ?—Because people must have 
news. 


In all the world, what other me- 
dium could sell for $50 a copy? 


The daily newspaper is the only ad- 
vertising medium to the consumer 
which is an absolute necessity to 
modern life. 


The price of your daily paper is 
such as to permit the greatest serv- 
ice to the greatest number. 


It is a privilege to be able to capital- 
ize such a necessity in advertising 
your goods exactly in localities 
where you have distribution. 


Invest in newspaper advertising. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Kansas City 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Notwithstanding its 
exclusion of all objec- 
tionable or question- 
able advertisements 
The New York Times 
closed the year 1918 
and began the year 
1919 by publishing in 
December and January 
a greater volume of ad- 
vertising than any other 
New York newspaper. 





























Bell-Wethering a Collar Brings 
Bigger Sales 


The Successful Sale of a New Collar Model Directly Depends on the 
Pulling Power of Its Name 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


pepe fancy plays an impor- 
tant part in the merchandising 
of wearing apparel. It reaches 
one extreme in the ultra-fashion- 
able woman and to a lesser degree 
in the foppish man, and finds the 
opposite extreme in the old of 
both sexes who are bound to the 
styles prevailing in their heyday. 
It is quite a problem for the ad- 
vertiser of haberdashery to find 
the happy medium between these 
extremes that will bring the great- 
est efficiency in results. In the 
advertising of woman’s apparel, 
the appeal is either to the fashion- 
able or to the sensible, the distinc- 
tion being equally advantageous to 
the adv ertiser. 

With men’s haberdashery, this 
situation does not obtain. The 
younger generation is given to 
fleeting fancies while the older 
men are quite set in their hanker- 
ing after conservative _ styles. 
Neckties and collars seem to be 
two items in which men favor fre- 
quent change of style. 

Tooke Bros., Limited, Mon- 
treal, have made capital out of 
this changing fancy, and bring out 
every year approximately one new 
style a week. Of course the ad- 
vent of a new style is the cue for 
the faddish young fellow to hop 
into his nearest haberdasher’s and 
buy the “very latest,” yet this class 
of trade is not the most desirable. 
It is too fickle to be profitable of 
itself, yet it apparently performs 
the function of being the “tester 
out” of the various styles. The 
conservative men, invariably, wait 
until a new style has become popu- 
lar with the young fellows before 
they discard their old favorite. 

Advertising is a great aid in get- 
ting across a new style, yet un- 
less the name or brand strikes a 
popular note it is mighty difficult 


work promoting an unfortunately , 
1 


named collar. There was com- 
parative ease in marketing a = 
lar with the name of “Picardy” a 

a time when the whole world 8 
watching the greatest battle of all 
time on the fields of Picardy, or 
one called “The Somme” while 
that battle was in everybody’s 
minds. 

The advertising of those styles 
branded with names that are 
household words has the great ad- 
vantage of utilizing publicity ad- 
hering to the popular name. 
Tooke Bros. in bringing out a new 
model “Picardy” experienced an 
almost instantaneous response to 
their advertising in the daily press. 
The 600-line advertisement of this 
collar featured as a background 
the map of Picardy, thus linking 
the news of the day with this new 
collar. Then to carry the idea 
further, the recent successes of 
other models were given a new 
lease of life by being linked up as 
the “Allies of Picardy.” Thus 
five models are carried by the ad- 
vertising of one model. 

There is a great deal in the 
name of a collar, so much in fact, 
that well-known names, such as 
Chamberlain, Woodrow, Haig, 
etc., predominate over names sug- 
gestive of the style or quality 
like Longfellow, P. Q., All 
Craft, etc. There is the disadvan- 
tage in this method of naming, 
that one maker’s line is confused 
with that of his competitors. 
Were the collar makers to adopt 
definite and standard name end- 
ings similar to the custom of 
steamship companies, it would 
then be relatively easy for the 
dealers and wearers to distinguish 
one maker’s name from another’s 
by the standard ending. This is 
a reform that will come before 
long—already one United States 
maker has adopted this system. 
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Hardy Settlers Attracted 
by Canada’s Climate 








Country Has Been Helped Rather 
than Handicapped by Advertis- 
ing Such as Kipling Gave It in 
“Our Lady of the Snows,” Says 
This -Canadian—Not Ashamed 
of Its Winter Season 


By J. M. Gibbon 
General Publicity Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 

The suggestion contained in the 
article quoted in your issue of 
January 2 that Kipling’s poem 
“Our Lady of the Snows” hurt 
immigration to Canada does not 
coincide with the facts. Kipling’s 
poem was published in 1897. The 
immigration into Canada in that 
year was 21,716. In the following 
year it was 31,900. In 1899 it 
was 44,543. In the five years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war the 
figures had risen to: 1910, 298,794; 
1911, 311,084; 1912, 354,237; 1913, 
402,432, and 1914, 384,873. 

As I was intimately connected 
with the propaganda carried on 
by Canada in Europe since 1908, 
I am in a position to state that 
Canada’s winter climate has been 
of real assistance in securing the 
best type of immigrant, particu- 
larly into the Western Provinces, 
because of the fact which we have 
widely advertised that without a 
hard winter the farmer cannot 
grow the hard wheat demanded 
by the millers. 

It is the knowledge of that 
fact, which, in spite of the war, 
has drawn so many practical 
American farmers to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan from the United 
States, and will continue to draw 
them so long as wheat can be ex- 
changed for dollars. 

The Canadians engaged in prop- 
aganda believe in giving the 
facts about Canada’s winter cli- 
mate so that the immigrant may 
go prepared and equipped for it. 
Our houses are properly warmed; 
we believe in fur coats and think 
our girls look pretty in them. Our 
railways have the equipment 





which enables us to keep our lines 
clear. 
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Meteorological 


records prove 
that northern New York State is 
colder than Montreal. The border 
line which separates Minnesota 


from Ontario and Manitoba; 
North Dakota from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Montana from 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ; Wash- 
ington from British Columbia, 
and in the east, Michigan and 
New York from Ontario, is not 
a protecting climatic wall. Buffalo 
is just as cold, perhaps colder, 
than Bridgeburg; Detroit as cold 
as Windsor. 

Our Canadian winter is the gay- 
est season of the year, both in- 
doors and out. If your business 
conditions in the warm, sunny 
United States were less disor- 
ganized, we should be advertising 
to-day in your newspapers our fa- 
cilities for winter sports in Que- 
bec. The Paris Symphony Or- 
chestra wished to come to Mont- 
real recently, and owing to all 
suitable theatres being booked had 
to announce their concert for 
eleven P.M. to two A.M. They 
played on Saturday and Sunday 
to audiences of 3,500 each night, 
and hundreds were turned away. 
That is because Montreal’s popu- 
lation has grown from 267,730 in 
1901 to 780,000 in 1919, 





New Owners of Bosch Mag- 
neto Company 


The American Bosch Magneto Com- 
any has been organized to succeed the 
Bosch Magneto Company, which was 
taken over during the war by A. Mitch- 
elf Palmer, Alien svepette Custodian. 
All of the assets of the old organiza- 
tion have been taken over by the new. 
The capitalization of the American com- 
pany includes 60,000 shares of capital 
stock of no par value, part of which 
are, however, being offered for public 
subscription at $65 a share, and $1,800,- 
000 in 7 per cent serial gold notes. It 
is stated that the majority of the stock 
has already been subscribed. 





With Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s Chicago Office 


Captain James E. Byrnes, having re- 
ceived his discharge from the U. S. 
Army Air Service, is now connected 
with the Chicago office of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia. Be 
fore enlisting he was with the Chicago 
office of Scribner's Magazine. 


€ 
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Rates on Shipping— 


to the various foreign countries—countries which show a decided liking 
for goods manufactured in the U. S. A—have been violently reduced. 
More steps in this right direction may be expected. 


What does this mean to you, Mr. Manufacturer? 


Does it mean a further reason for losing no time in soliciting your 
share of foreign trade? : 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 
SERVICE 


will help you do it. Published in four separate editions—in four differ- 
ent languages—English, Spanish, French and Portuguese, it enables 
you to reach the very concerns that are the biggest buyers of American 
goods. It offers you a thorough service that includes the following: 


1. Advertising in all foreign markets. 

2. Translation of correspondence in any commercial 
language. 

3. Subscription to a Confidential Weekly Bulletin contain- 
ing Foreign Trade Opportunities, export news, etc. 

4. Specially prepared lists of houses interested in your 
line of goods. 

5. Commercial reports on foreign merchants and busi- 
ness houses. 

6. Suggestions as to ways and means to be employed in 
pushing export sales. 

7. Reconstruction Trade Service in France, Belgium and 
Italy, including reports on your markets and lists of the 
leading houses prepared by B. Olney Hough, our editor, 
who is on the ground. 


Mr. Manufacturer, are you gaing to take your place. among other 
manufacturers who are expanding their foreign trade? You can do 
this by utilizing the facilities of the AMERICAN EXPORTER which 
for 42 years has specialized in this very service. 


Let us send you further particulars, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place New York City 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
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MIRACLE Fitw mone 
subscriptions. COMFORT is one of the FEW, Yo 


actually gained in paid-in-advance subscriptionsand 
Gained Solely On Its Merits and witht a: 


@™FeRT 





? Because COMFORT doesn’t have to. 
g The farm families stuck to the maga- ca 
zine that just suited, that served, helped, 
entertained, guided and inspired them—that’s COMFORT. 


COMFORT Has a Sphere of Influence All Its Own. 
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ising business is that, under the searching test of 
paper restrictions, zone rates and other trials 

ines emerged with an increase in paid-in-advance 
‘W,., Your A. B. C. reports tell the story. COMFORT 
msand renewals on a raise in subscription price— 
ithat a single intensive subscription-getting method. 


premiums offered with subscriptions. 
subscription prize contests. 

naming or guessing schemes. 
canvassers on salary. 

clubbing. 

bulk sales. 

trial or short term subscriptions. 
reduced rates to club raisers. 
news-stand circylation. 
subscriptions from agencies. 
subscriptions from other publishers. 
installment subscriptions. 
storekeeper-procured circulation. 


circulation obtained by buying or ab- 
sorbing other magazines. 


long wear-down to get renewals. 





Is not ComForrt, then, one of the very few magazines that 
can qualify as a first class medium for store-sale advertisers? 
Your A. B. C. reports answer—YES. 


- W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
waren 8 lennmay 2? tslcn Hat, = AUGUSTA, MAINE. — “eage, en: 1635 Marya Bie., 
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THE IROV TRADE REVIEY November 23, 1915 
Chicago 
Illinets 


Attention: Mr. L. C. Pelott, Western Representative 


Ais AGMEEMENTS AND STATEMENTS ARE SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS PRINTED OF BACH OF THIS SHEET 


Gentlemen: 


We are enclosing signed contract for the continuance of our 
advertising appearing on the page facing tne inside back cover of THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


A short time ago, as you will remember, we seriously consider- 
ed dropping this space; in fact, we instructed you to cancel our con- 
tract. We have, however, reconsidered this action for the following 
reasons: 


Our representatives while on business trips in various parts 
of the country have particularly noticed the prominent place given THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW in the offices of executives of the larger metal 
working plants. 


We have found that the subject matter of the editorial col- 
umns of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is comprehensive and accurate and covers 
a field which is of particular interest to executives of the metal 
working industry. 


The value of the editorial columns and the quantity of read- 
ing matter in ee to the advertising studied in connection with 
the increase in circulation leads to the natural conclusion that a 
large number of subscribers are actual readers. 


A close study of the classifted ciroulation report oonfirmed 
our deductions from the foregoing studies that THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
is purchased and read by executives in the metal working ‘industry, to 
whom we wish to appeal in our advertising. 


We expect to derive a great deal of benefit from advertising 
ROOTS Rotary Positive Blowers in THE IRON TRADE REVIEW end will count 
upon your cooperation in the future as we have received it in the past 
in making our advertisements of interest and value to your readers. 





JBP BC 




















Penton Publishing Co. 
Cleveland, U. S. A. 
also publishers of 
THE DAILY IRON TRADE AND METAL MARKET REPORT (Weekly) 
THE FOUNDRY—MARINE REVIEW 
POWER BOATING (Monthly) 
all members 

Audit Bureau Circulations and Associated Business Papers 





























Codes That Cut Costs in Export 
Selling 


Is a Private Code Desirable?—How Codes Are Worked Out 


GEND a message of nineteen 
words from New York to 
Nagasaki, via London, and your 
cable bill totals $32.68. Trans- 
late it into code and including the 
names of addressee and sender 
you may boil it down to seven 
words—at $1.72 per word, a total 
of $12.04. Condense the message 
further by a special code designed 
to express the technical terms of 
your business, and you may 
squeeze your story—with precise 
shades of meaning—into five. 

In a nutshell, this is the func- 
tion of cable codes—to cut the 
costs in export communication. 

A firm engaged in exporting 
chemicals found its business grad- 
ually gravitating toward the for- 
eign distribution of chemical ma- 
chinery. For a while it tried to 
shuffle along with the standard 
code systems. But at the end of 
each month, bills from the cable 
companies increased their over- 
head to a point where they could 
not quote favorably. Along came 
a friend who suggested that they 
have a special system designed to 
embrace the peculiarities of their 
business. As a result this firm 
now has in its New York head- 
quarters and in each of five orien- 
tal shipping stations, complete 
standard sets of several hundred 
catalogues and technical journals 
with a simplified code system that 
describes the catalogue, page num- 
ber and exact article or machine 
part under discussion with rooms 
specially built to contain them. 
And tolls have been cut to a fifth. 

With so many American manu- 
facturers now invading the ex- 
port market, the subject of codes 
has a freshened interest. And the 
foreign manager will learn as 
time goes on, many little kinks 
that keep down cable bills and 
enable his firm to issue instruc- 
tions without the possibility of 
misinterpretation. 


Most Printers’ INK readers 
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are familiar with the various 
cipher editions in general use. 
The vocabulary of the older ones 
is composed of complete business 
sentences not subject to modifica- 
tion. It is often impossible to 
code a precise shade of meaning. 
You can say, “Can we ship?”— 
but the code word may be inter- 
preted as either “Can we?” or 
“May we?” Hence errors some- 
times creep in. 


NEW CODES LESS LIABLE TO ERROR 


The revised codes _ recently 
placed on the market contain a 
much more extensive vocabulary. 
They permit the sender of the 
message to express himself with 
grammatical precision. In decod- 
ing the words are cut in two with 
a red ink line, run off on the type- 
writer and then compared with 
the code vocabulary. 

There are also standard codes 
obtainable for such industries as 
tobacco, potato, sugar, coffee, fruit, 
shipping, stock brokerage, cotton, 
canned goods, mining, etc. 

In preparing a special code, it 
should be remembered that one 
of the official rules states that the 
code words must be pronounce- 
able according to the usages of 
eight languages: English, French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Dutch and Latin. It is not 
permissible to use groups of let- 
ters such as Hmniz or Lmpnk. 
In sending messages to Russia, 
the code translation of the Eng- 
lish alphabet is generally used; 
this is also true of the Japanese 
and Chinese idiographs. 

And since the last Cable Con- 
ference permits ten letter artificial 
code words, so long as they are 
pronounceable, the new codes are 
made up of five-letter artificial 
words, any two of which can be 
joined together for cable (not for 
domestic telegraph use), thus cut- 
ting the cost of messages and mak- 
ing economical the use of short 
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conjunctive phrases, so the sender 
can express himself practically 
verbatim.’ 

Another advantage of recent 
codes is in detecting mutilations 
through telegraphic errors. In the 
old vocabulary where long dic- 
tionary words such as Lithotomy 
and Jabardear and Zephyrical 
were used, iit was possible to 
check up mistakes only through 
guesswork or by repetition of the 
message. Often a delay of twen- 
ty-four hours to four days veri- 
fying a questionable word would 
void a favorable quotation. The 


new five-letter code words have 
mutilation tables making ‘it possi- 
ble to correct 90 per cent of tele- 
graphic mistakes. 


SPECIAL CODES HAVE ADVANTAGES 


Experienced exporters agree 
that while new systems are a dis- 
tinct advantage over the old, the 
most practical solution of foreign 
cable communication is by the 
use of special codes which in- 
clude the peculiar terminology 
of one’s business, and set combi- 
nations of merchandise, sizes, 
shapes and colors, etc., which can 
be ordered out in a single word. 
One firm, for instance, has so 
simplified its code that where it 
formerly took twelve to twenty 
words to express a complete mes- 
sage, it now takes an average of 
two words to state the com- 
modity, one for quantity, one for 
price, and one or two to state de- 
livery instructions. Not only is 
money saved by a special code— 
and.this firm’s dealings are most- 
ly with Mediterranean ports—but 
time is saved in coding and de- 
coding. 

A paint and varnish company 
has so arranged its code that one 
word of ten letters (in reality 
two words each of five letters, 
joined) reading Bufedkungo, 
means to ship the following: 

Sixty cases, each containing six 
one-gallon cans outside house 
paint, Colonial yellow; 

One hundred cases, each con- 
taining forty-eight quarter-gallon 
cans of floor stain, light oak. 

The first combination is coded 
as Bufed; the second as Kungo 
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—making a word pronounceable 
after a little practice. 

An illustration of a message 
coded according to two different 
systems is given in the following. 
Note the fewer words required 
by using Bentley’s Code instead of 
the A. B. C. 5th edition. A pri- 
vate code on the other hand might 
translate the same message in six 
words. 

“Received order for 14 tons 
coal. As only one plant has been 
installed it has occurred to us 
possibly that agents were utilizing 
second hand factory.” 

The above translated into Bent- 
ley’s Code reads as follows and is 
sent verbatim in ten code words: 

Osuudniwur cipboapufk, neyaj- 
nevok odsughelta ikkanirspa my- 
fogumusc ogfacukkib ahcekvyoja 
vigsepyjak fuvho. 

This is made up as below: 

Osuud—Received ; niwur — Or- 
der for; cipbo—14 tons coal; 
apufk—As ; neyaj—Only; nevok— 
One; odsug—Plant; helta—Has 
been; ikkan—Installed; irspa—lIt 
has; myfog—Occurred; umusc— 
To us; ogfac—Possibly; ukkib— 
That; ahcek — Agents; vyoja — 
Were; vigse—Utilizing; pyjak— 
Second hand; fuvho—Factory. 

This same message translated in 
A B C Code, not sent verbatim, 
takes fifteen words to express 
somewhere near the same mean- 
ing : 

Rambotim omheind  cocodrilo 
bleirecht as only one plant odal- 
bert thought possibly agents utiliz- 
ing scansolla factory. 

Rambotim—I (we) have re- 
ceived; omheind—Order; coco- 
drilo—15 tons; bleirecht—Coal; 
as only one plant; odalbert—Now 
in full operation ; thought possibly 
agents utilizing; scansolla—sec- 
ond hand; factory. 

“The mistake made by most - 
exporters,” said the foreign man- 
ager of a textile organization, 
“is that they don’t like to pay 
the first cost of having a special 
code system prepared for them. 
Ours cost $350. Yet it saved its 
initial expense in the first seven 
months, for our average word 
cost runs around a dollar. Even 
if an exporter has to supply his 
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foreign trade with a hundred 
copies, these can be printed at lit- 
tle expense and will save money 
for ali concerned. There will not 
be the temptation to skimp by 
cutting out extra words—as there 
is with antiquated systems—and 
mistakes are less liable to hap- 
pen. If the exporter wants to 
make his own code, books can be 
obtained at a cost of $25.00 on 
which to base it.” 


METHODS TO INSURE SECRECY 


A question sometimes asked by 
exporters is, “How can I keep 
my message secret?” It is well 
known that in foreign countries 
cable codes are not kept so pri- 
vately as they are here, and al- 
most everyone can decode a stand- 
ard message. There are many 
combinations of cipher codes 
where a group of related or un- 
related letters corresponds with 
numbers which in turn designate 
a code word or phrase. The 
manipulations possible are un- 
limited. Another common meth- 
od is to take the third phrase 
above or the fourth below the 
translated code word, in the A, 
B, C, Bentley’s or some other 
code vocabulary. Sometimes pre- 
arranged changes are agreed upon 
for every day in the week. But 
the chief employment of codes is 
a matter of economy rather than 
secrecy. 


Exporters interested in the sub--: 


ject are advised to consult the code 
companies and study the tariff books 
and cable routes at the cable offices. 
They will find that geographical 
location cannot always be taken 
as a guide to rates. For instance, 
the rate to Argentina is 69 cents 
gold, while the rate to Brazil is 
$1.10 a word. The reason is due 
to location of cable lines. When 
one line is congested a message 
may often be routed over another 
system. Thus a cable to Japan, 
normally goes via the Commercial 
Pacific from San Francisco at the 
rate of $1.33. Should the service 
be interrupted the message may 
be routed via London at a rate 
of $1.72, or via Brisbane, Austra- 
lia, at a rate of $1.76 

At present Government restric- 


tions hamper the sending of mes- 
sages. However, it is expected 
that regulations will soon be 
lifted, when also the deferred 
half rate, cable letter rate, and 
week-end letter will be reinstated, 
along with the permission of us- 
ing more economical codes. Pres- 
ent censorship regulations between 
United States and Great Britain 
and Ireland list the various~ code 
systems permissible with supple- 
mentary rulings as follows: 

Neither private supplements nor 
the numerical equivalents of the 
phrases in the authorized codes 
are admitted. 

Plain language messages must 
be written in English or French. 
Cable addresses registered prior 
to July 1, 1914, may be used as 
an address, but not as a signa- 
ture to Great Britain and pos- 
sessions. Signatures are accept- 
ed written in the principal or 
surname of the sender. Addresses 
not in code must be complete 
with street address, if any. To 
well known individuals or firms, 
however, the street address may | 
be omitted, although in such 
cases delivery is optional with 
office of destination. 

To South America — Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Chili, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, etc., code may 
be used as usual in "cablegrams. 
A complete list of restrictions 
still in effect may be obtained 
from the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Commercial 
Cable Company, etc. But it is 
expected that much to the relief 
of exporting firms, all red tape 
will soon be cut and things re- 
sume their accustomed course. 

One of the most frequent causes 
of annoyance on the part of those 
using cables between this country 
and Latin America is the inability 
to determine which of the many 
codes has been used by the sender 
of the message. Instances have oc- 
curred where more than a day has 
been consumed in ascertaining the 
code used, and later in obtaining 
a copy of this obscure code for 
purposes of decoding the message. 

It has been suggested that pos- 
sibly the cable companies on this 
side, when receiving a message, 
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would be willing to indicate the 
standard code which had been used 
by the sender, as all of these large 
offices have experts who can de- 
termine at a glance the required 
code. An arrangement of this sort, 
if it could be brought about, would 
be welcomed by everyone having 
occasion to use cable service. On 
the other hand, it is stated that 
this would be an exceedingly diffi- 
cult procedure, owing to so many 
of the words in different codes 
being alike. 

To newer exporters the advice 
of experienced foreign traders 
seems to be summed up in a 
few words: If you are doing a 
cable business of $100 a month, 
your expenses can be cut by get- 
ting acode. Get it made right, by 
someone who knows how. Don’t 
sacrifice accuracy for economy. Get 
acquainted with the tariff books 
and find out from your business 
associates any little short cuts 
they have discovered. 


Sphinx Club 
Entertains Celebrated 
Guests 








HE one hundred and sixtieth 
meeting of the Sphinx Club 
of New York, held January 31 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
will long be remembered as one 
of the most interesting in the an- 
nals of the organization—not only 
because of the large attendance 
and general atmosphere of good 
fellowship, but because of the 
personnel of speakers and guests. 
Personal experiences during the 
war were related by Captain H. 
G. Galliland, of the British Army, 
who told of his inhuman treat- 
ment in German prison camps, and 
Captain William D. Harrigan, of 
the 77th Division—New York 
City’s Own—the man who relieved 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whittlesey in 
the Argonne Forest. Whittlesey, 
himself, hero of the “Go to Hell” 
episode, was also present at the 
speaker’s table. 
In his introductory remarks, 
George Ethridge, president of the 
club, advocated the creation of a 








Department of National Publicity 
at Washington. “Such a depart- 
ment is needed,” he said, “to safe- 
guard the rights of labor and 
capital. Advertising will bring 
about a smiling settlement of the 
workers’ differences. Uncle Sam 
should be planning his campaign 
of advertising to labor this very 
hour.” 

Major George Haven Putnam, 
president of the American Rights 
League, and Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, Rector of Trinity Church, 
also had inspiring messages to 
deliver. Seated at the speaker’s 
table were: Henry W. Taft, 
Wm. T. Hornaday, Paul M. War- 
burg, De Lancey Nicoll, Hon. 
Clive Bayley, Capt. Galliland, Dr. 
Wm. T. Manning, George Eth- 
ridge, Major George Haven Put- 
nam, Lieutenant-Colonel Whittle- 
sey, Captain Harrigan, H. Snow- 
den Marshall, Theodore P. 
Shonts, Wm. Demorest and 
General Nelson H. Henry. 





Corporation Formed to Develop 
Persian Trade 


Announcement has just been made of 
the formation of a new corporation to 
be known as the Persian-American 
Commercial Corporation, the purpose of 
which will be the development of com- 
mercial relations between this country 
and the ancient empire of the East. 
Dr. Mirza Ali Kula Khan, Persian Min- 
ister to the United States, vice-presi- 
dent, with Warren C. King, president 
of the Manufacturers’ Council of New 
Jersey, filling the office of president. 
Offices have been opened in New York 
and a party of American engineers and 
commercial experts will soon sail to es- 
tablfsh branches in Persia. 

“American manufacturers,” said Mr. 
King, “can supply Persia with all its 
needs, such as light agricultural imple- 
ments, shoes, clothes, glassware, 
matches, lamps, foodstuffs, roofing ma- 
terials, automobiles, leather and rubber 
goods, chemicals, drugs and medicines 
of all kinds, soap, paper, twine, and all 
necessities except meat and cereals. In 
exchange Persia will furnish wool, 
hides, rugs, pearls and rubies, gums, 
spices and furs.” 





De Bower Returns From 
France 


Captain Herbert F. De Bower, one of 
the principal ,owners of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, has re- 
turned from France and received his 
discharge from the Army. 
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Half Million Lines 





Gained In January 


BY THE 


Baltimore Sun 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





This beats the Sun’s own remark- 

able record and is, in fact, much the 

greatest gain ever made in one 
month by any Baltimore newspaper. 


In the 12 months of 1918 the Sun 

published 19} million lines of ad- 

vertising, which is a gain of 38 
million lines over 1917. . The figures for 
January, 1919, show Baltimore’s Big 
Newspaper is continuing its stride into 
the new year. These consistent gains 
prove home delivery circulation is pro- 
ducing more and better business for Sun 
advertisers, who find it profitable to place 
a larger proportion of their advertising 
in The Sun month by month. 


If you would cover Baltimore 
thoroughly with one paper, 
The Sun is that paper. 





Paid { 162,600 Daily oF  ) January, 
Cire. 


| 120,900 Sunday (,hies hese") fi 
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E print our trade-mark big because 
it plays such a big part in a big 
cause—Better Printing for America. 

Before printing became standardized, 
the finished booklet, folder, or catalog 
that was delivered often bore no more 
resemblance than that of a weak sister or 
sick cousin to the pasted-up “dummy”’ 
that you so proudly O. K’d. 

With no fixed standards of book-print- 
ing papers to guide paper-maker, artist, 
engraver, and printer, the wonder is that 
the art of printing of ten years ago 
reached as high a level as it did. 

Standardization of paper ushered in 
the era of Better Printing—Warren saw 
the need of definite standards to guide the 
way to better printing. A Warren Stan- 
dard was made to fill every established 
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need for book paper printing. Just call- 
ing these papers “Standard” didn’t make 
them real standards. Only one thing 
under the sun could justify the use of this 
word—wWarren Standards are standards 
because they answer an authoritative 
“YES,” to the big question in the print 
shop, “Will it print?” 

Creating paper standards is one War- 
ren contribution to better printing. Bring- 
ing these standards home to every printer 
and every buyer of printing is another 
Warren contribution. 

The Warren Suggestion Book is made 
up of specimen leaves of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers in various weights 
and tints. Engravings of different char- 
acter and different screen are shown. You 
can see how printing looks on the dull- 
surfaced Warren’s Cameo, on the glossy 
Lustro, on Cumberland Coated, on War- 
ren’s Super, Warren’s Cumberland Ma- 
chine Book, and on the other Warren 
Standard Papers. 

Each page is a guide-post that points 
the way to greater security in planning 
better printing; less labor and less ex- 
pense in executing it. It is one of those 
golden books that you will value highly 
and use often. Sent on request to buyers 
of printing; to printers, engravers, and 
their salesmen. 


S. D. WaRREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Constant Excellence of Product 





Message to Automotive Sale 
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In one sense your work never ends. But we mean it in the 
other sense. ° 


The sense that takes verbal form as “getting dealers.” 


The sense beyond national advertising, trade-press, “circular- 
izing,” and the individual or collective efforts of roadmen. 


(All of which are excellent, and, as conditions now stand, 
indispensable sales-elements.) 


But your work dces end, when you’ have done four very 
best and most in these directions, doesn’t it? 

It is at this point that the work of The Service Corporation 
begins. 


Not by supplanting or displacing any of the four factors al- 
ready cited. 


But by augmenting all of them through a scientifically def- 
inite method and service of selective development which 
results in that. perfected Distribution which is every Sales 
Manager’s goal. : 


‘ 
Working for some of the foremost Automotive Manufac- 
turers, and with some of the foremost Advertising Agents, 
we have during the past ten years been accomplishing re- 
sults termed “marvelous”—and are doing it to-day. 


But we have never before sought to make our service known 
and understood, except by personal interviews with a very 
limited number of people. Due also to the intensive char- 
acter of our service and the confidential-advisory nature of 
our business relations, we can only serve a limited number 
of clients even to-day. 


We shall be glad, however, to exhibit the work- 
ings of this. service, by definite appointment, 
either to Advertising Agents or Manufacturer 
Executives—in the Automotive field only. 


The SERVICE CORPORATION 


Automotive Sales Development Geclusively 


TROY, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. 


























Advertising Bombardment from 
the Air Helped Defeat Germany 





One Argonne Prisoner in Three Carried Fatal Pamphlets 


From Stars and Stripes, Jan. 3. 

HERE was -one_ powerful 

weapon which was used by 
the American Army with startling 
and visible success in the closing 
campaign of the war which was 
never so much as mentioned in this 
or any other newspaper. There 
was one section of the service 
which no letter was permitted to 
describe, and the very existence 
of which the war correspondents 
were under stern orders to ignore. 

But now the ban is lifted. So 
it may be said that while the ar- 
tillery was pounding the German 
troops with shells and the infantry 
was shooting and slashing at them 
from somewhat closer range, the 
unsung propaganda section was 
silently bombarding them with ar- 
guments, busily unsettling them by 
suggestions. 

It had the boundless satisfaction 
of seeing its suggestions followed. 
When the propaganda section 
would pelt the enemy areas with 
leaflets that broadly hinted at the 
wisdom of surrender and when, 
perhaps days, perhaps weeks later, 
these leaflets were found upon 
countless prisoners in our cages, 
the propaganda section was en- 
titled to a little glow of compla- 
cency. 

Of the thousands of prisoners 
who passed through the examining 
cage of a single American corps 
during the first fortnight of the 
Meuse-Argonne campaign, it was 
found, upon examination, that one 
out of every three had our propa- 
ganda in his pocket. And this 
despite the fact that the German 
high command had decreed it a 
treasonable offense for any soldier 
so much as to have the accursed 
stuff in his possession. Which de- 


cree, by the way, also gave the 
propaganda section a little glow of 
complacency. 

The origins of the service were 
interesting. At first Washington 
was a little reluctant, 
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from an instinctive feeling that 
there must be something the mat- 
ter with any weapon the German 
government was so fond of using. 
When our own propaganda was 
finally sanctioned, it was with this 
stipulation—that it should contain 
nothing but the truth. 

The difference between our 
propaganda, with its scrupulously 
exact facts and figures—the fig- 
ures, for instance, on the number 
of troops arriving each month in 
France—and the German propa- 
ganda which, in preparing for the 
Italian disaster at Caporetto, 
flooded the warm-blooded Italian 
troops with cunningly devised 
anonymous letters warning them 
that their wives at home were be- 
ing unfaithful to them—well, it 
was a measure of the difference 
between the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the Government of 
the United States of America. 


HOW IT 


Our propaganda section may be 
conceived of as having started 
something like this. A colonel, 
say—his name was probably Le- 
gion—exasperated by the Ger- 
mans’ blissful ignorance of the 
forces massing against them and 
by the lies their government was 
feeding them every hour, sighed 
deeply. “If only they knew the 
truth,” said Colonel Legion. 

“Then why not tell them,” some 
one suggested brightly. “Propa- 
ganda is nothing but a fancy war 
name for publicity, and who knows 
the publicity game better than the 
Yanks? Why, the Germans make 
no bones about admitting that they 
learned the trick from us. Now 
the difference between a Boche and 
a Yank is just this—that a Boche 
is some one who believes every- 
thing that’s told him and a Yank 
is some one who disbelieves every- 
thing that is told him. That gives 
us a good start. The Boche be- 
lieves all this rubbish his own 
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government has been telling him; 
let’s see how he swallows a few 
facts. Boy, bring me a German 
printing press and four airplanes.” 

And so they began. Trucks, 
continuously supplied with. the 
latest arguments done into neat 
“bundles, would scout along the 
front—often somewhat painfully 
within reach of the German guns 
—and also supplied with the latest 
news as to wind and enemy move- 
ments. Thus -equipped, they could 
direct their balloons to the places 
where they would do the most 
good, reaching Alsatian troops or 
the Czecho-Slovak forces with ap- 
propriate arguments. 

As soon as President Wilson 
would give an utterance intended 
for the world (which includes the 
German Army), the propaganda 
section would .translate it into 
German and deliver it by the air 
route to all the areas within reach. 
All the news of the German dis- 
asters which began in mid-July, 
the steadily rising total of Ger- 
man prisoners in the Allied pen— 
these were done into leaflets and 
delivered to the German front. 

There were really two phases of 
the propaganda—the general ar- 
guments, designed to weaken the 
enemy’s will to fight and addressed 
to all the troops as far back as the 
airplanes could go, and the specific 
arguments, intended to persuade 
a soldier in the front line to throw 
up his hands and come over. 

The arguments of the first class 
may be illustrated by such an in- 
sidious little questionnaire as this 
—questionnaires for him to think 
over in his bunk at night: 

Several questions for German 
soldiers: 

1. Will you ever again be as 
strong as you were in July, 1918? 

2. Will your opponents grow 
daily stronger or weaker? 

3. Have your grievous losses 
suffered in 1918 brought you the 
victorious peace which your lead- 
ers promised you? 

4. Have you still a final hope of 
victory? 

5. Do you want to give up your 
life in a hopeless cause? 

The effect of these arguments, 
aimed at the German soldier in his 
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rest area, could never be meas- 
ured. The effect of the arguments 
directly calculated to induce sur- 
render would be measured by the 
number of Germans who, having 
obviously read and pondered our 
suggestions, did actually surrender. 

Of this class, two of the leaf- 
lets sent over worked tremendous 
havoc in the enemy morale. One 
was a simple translation of the 
General Order on the treatment of 
prisoners, with such telling para- 
graphs as this in it: 

“The law of nature and of na- 
tions will be sacredly heeded in the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 
They will be accorded every con- 
sideration dictated by the princi- 
ples of humanity. The. behavior 
of a generous and chivalrous peo- 
ple toward enemy prisoners of 
war will be punctiliously ob- 
served.” 


INVITED TO YANKEE BREAKFAST 


Another—and this really became 
famous in every prison cage from 
the Meuse to Grand Pre—was just 
an invitation to breakfast. It was, 
typographically, an exact repro- 
duction of the official German 
field post-card. Its instructions 
began: 

“Write the address of your fam- 
ily upon this card and if you are 
captured by the Americans, give it 
to the first officer who questions 
you. He will make it his business 
to forward it in order that your 
family may be reassured concern- 
ing your situation.” 

The reverse side—the message 
side—had this greeting to the 
home folks all ready for the pris- 
oner to sign: 

“Do not worry about me. The 
war is over for me. I have good 
food. The American Army gives 
its prisoners the same food as its 
soldiers: Beef, white bread, pota- 
toes, beans, prunes, coffee, butter, 
tobacco, etc.” 

And in every attack launched in 
the Argonne, Germans came for- 
ward through the fog, sometimes 
by twos and threes, sometimes by 
companies—each man _ clamoring 
for an American officer and de- 
manding an American breakfast, 
as advertised. And they got it. 
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The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Che Birmingham News 


IN JANUARY 


Gained 264,040 Lines 


This is a new altitude record for The News in advertising gain for a single month, 
topping its previous high mark of 229,222 lines gained in December by 34,818 lines. 
Its December gain, according to the Statistical Department of The New York Evening 
Post, placed The Birmingham News fourth among the newspapers of the United States in 
point of gain scored for the month, two Philadelphia and one Baltimore newspaper alone 
exceeding it by a small margin. The News’ greatly increased gain in January may 
reasonably be expected to maintain if it does ‘not further elevate its high place among 
the leading newspapers of the nation. Here is the comparative advertising record of 
The News for January: 


January, 1919 . . . . 795,732 
January, 1918 . . . . 531,692 


a 
Equal To .496 Per Cent Increase 


Though The News in January again printed more advertising than both its com- 
petitors combined by 16,158 lines, yet it is a significant fact that all three Birming- 
ham newspapers showed substantial gains for the month When it is remembered that 
this remarkable showing by the Birmingham newspapers was made in the transitional 
month of January—the most uncertain: for business in all the year—following imme- 
diately upon the signing of the armistice, with the widespread doubt and nervousness 
as to what the reaction would mean to business, thoughtful advertisers everywhere must 
recognize in it fresh and convincing proof of the amazing prosperity of the great Bir- 
mingham industrial district—the fundamental soundness of conditions here—-and most 
of all, the unqualified optimism with which Birmingham business men in all lines have 
entered into the new year. Never before have these business men found the outlook 
more inviting or reassuring Here is what the great barometer of newspaper advertising 
recorded for the three Birmingham newspapers during the month of January: 


The Age-Herald THE NEWS The Ledger 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Local 356,496 281,232 622,804 425,250 289,366 252,504 


Foreign 81,172 67,788 172,928 106,442 50,540 71,624 
Total 437,668 349,020 795,732 531,692 339,906 324,128 
Gain 88,648 GAIN 264,040 Gain 15,778 
Excess of The News over Age-Herald and r combined 34,818 lines 
Excess of The News’ gain over combined gain of Age-Herald and Ledger 59,614 lines 
An analysis of these figures will prove interesting. It shows that The News gained 
197,554 lines in local advertising, or 47 per cent, and 66,486 lines in foreign adver- 
tising, or 63 per cent, and that it printed F . foreign advertising than both of its 
competitors combined by 41,216 lines. The News also gained 48,706 lines of classified 


advertising, or approximately 100 per cent, and printed 10,330 separate and distinct 
want ads, or 1,19] more than both of its competitors combined. 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham— 
At One Cost—By Concentrating In The News 











Kelly-Smith Company 
220 Fifth Ave.. New York FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES Lytton Building, Chicago 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How John H. Patterson Would 


Find Jobs for Soldiers 


Suggests a Campaign of Advertising to Bring Employers and Would-Be 
Employees Together—Advertising Need Also to 
Americanize Our Foreign Colonies . 


i, DYBRTISING, in the opinion 
of John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, is the solution of the 
problem of getting employment 
for the returned soldiers. In the 
office of Printers’ INK last week 
Mr. Patterson said: 

“Yesterday I attended a meeting 
of bankers and_ representative 
business men, held in New York, 
called for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the labor situation and deter- 
mining what measures could be 
adopted to improve it. When I 
was asked to express my views I 
said that the first thing they ought 
to do was to start an advertising 
campaign in the newspapers to 
provide employment for the sol- 
diers and sailors who are looking 
for positions. I would ‘seek to do 
this by securing, through the co- 
operation of employers, a list of 
the positions they want to fill, and 
then bringing the men in contact 
with them. Through this means 
the supply of labor would be equit- 
ably distributed and congestion of 
the unemployed would be avoided. 

“Another aim of the advertising 
propaganda would be to show the 
interdependence of labor and capi- 
tal and how the interests of both 
can best be promoted. We have 
in our country a_ considerable 
number of foreign born workmen 
who are completely out of touch 
with the aim and spirit of our in- 
stitutions. They have brought 
with them from the old world 
ideas and prejudices that have no 
place here. Because many of 
them cannot read or speak English 
they live in colonies by themselves 
and the only public meetings they 


attend are those addressed by men: 


of their own class, and holding 
views similar to those they al- 
ready entertain. The result is they 
are nearly as ignorant of our in- 


stitutions as they were before they _ 


landed on our shores, several 
years ago. 

“In order to reach this foreign 
born element we must approach 
them. through paid advertisements 
in the newspapers printed in their 
own language. The advertise- 
ments should be wholly educa- 
tional and be devoted to a simple 
statement of facts about our coun- 
try, our government, our institu- 
tions, our ideals. They should ~ 
plainly tell why America is the 
most desirable place for them to 
live in, and what it offers them in 
the way of opportunities for mak- 
ing money, educating their chil- 
dren, and getting the most out of 
life. They should seek to develop 
in them the spirit of loyalty, 
patriotism and love of country. If 
we could present these facts to 
them in the right way I am sure 
that Bolshevism and other danger- 
ous isms would no longer receive 
their support. By the way, have 
you noticed that children born 
here of foreign parents rarely 
ever become identified with any of 
these revolutionary, Socialistic or 
other movements? They are im- 
bued with our national spirit and 
a love of country that causes them 
to, turn a deaf ear to those who 
are out of sympathy with our in- 
stitutions. 

“Much of the difficulty that capi- 
tal is having with labor is due to 
the continued selfish disregard of 
the rights and interests of work- 
ing men and women by employers. 
If we in this country are to be 
successful in dealing with the 
labor. problems that arise we must 
continually keep in mind the fact 
that the men and women who 
work for us are entitled to good 
wages, just treatment as to hours 
of labor and factory conditions, 
and the comforts and advantages 
to which they are entitled as citi- 
zens of a democratic nation. 
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Your enclosures—have you ever real- 
ly considered the wear and tear they 
go through as sales helps? 


Probably you think of them as going 
into your envelopes and later being 
read. Now let us suppose Mr. Pros- 
pect gets the enclosure and is favor- 
ably impressed — what does he do? 
Lays it aside for closer attention. In 
the first reading it is opened and 
closed several times—and in the sec- 
ond a number of times more. Then, 
there is more wear in the process of 
answering—getting the inquiry off. 





You want your enclosures to 
go through this without a break 
or tear, not even at the fold. 
To insure such a result speci- 


fy Foldwell. 


Foldwell does not crack, tear or break 
in the mails—folds with and against the 
grain without cracking. 


Write Today 


Our new book, “Putting the Sales Story 
Across,” tells the Foldwell story in de- 
tail. Let us show you how others are 
profitably using Foldwell in their Direct 
Advertising. 


Chicago Paper Co. 
819 S. Wells Street 
Chicago Illinois 
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Fields 
Look 


Green”’ 






















—and some are apt to be disappoint- 
ing on closer view. 


Take for instance, those splendid 
pastures you planned to cultivate 
in South America—or Russia. Well, 
Russia’s a bit out of the question 
just now—and are you really ready 
to do anything about South America? 


The trouble is, all these ARE such 
“‘far-away fields” that they need a 
lot of energy to bring them closer. 


Of course they’re GOOD, and should 


be gone after—sometime. 
| Here’s a field—at your very door— 


—A field that will yield a bountiful 
harvest—of orders for your goods— 
once you've properly plowed it 

















Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
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with your sales organization and seeded it 


with advertising done in the right way. 
It’s CANADA! 


—and the RIGHT WAY to advertise 


Canada is to use 


in 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


They cover a field of more than 
2,200,000 readers living in 14 cities 
—the most important commercial 
centres of the entire Dominion. 
Your message carried to these people 
through the columns of the Daily 
Newspapers of Canada will cover 
the cream of the buying public. 


A list of these cities with their 
populations and the leading papers 
in each, follows:— 


Place Population 


Halifax 53,000 
St. John 55,000 
Montreal 750,000 


Quebec 100,000 
London 60,000 


Winnipeg 225,000 


Ottawa 101,795 


Publication 


Herald & Mail 
Standard 

Star 

Gazette 
Telegraph 
Advertiser 
Free Press 
Free Press 
Tribune 
Citizen 
Journal Dailies 


Place Population Publication 


Toronto 


Regina 
Saskatoon 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 


Victoria 


525,000 


26,105 
21,054 


56,302 
53,794 
97,995 
45,000 


Star 
Telegram 


Leader 


Phoenix 
Star 


Albertan 
Herald 


Bulletin 
Journal 


Province 


Colonist 











Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 

















The English Slanguage in Those 
Twelve-Cylinder Clothing Ads 


Where Will This Copy-Writer’s Competition End?—And Is the Public 
Amused or Impressed? 


By Ray Giles 


[7 was the day of the great peace 
celebration. The high cost of 
cuts, mats, stenographic help, and 
traveling was forgotten as toasts 
were drunk to the boys who put 
it over. 

“And who did put it over?” 
someone asked. 

“If the Belgians had taken the 
easiest way,” vouchsafed one, 
“Paris would have been in the 
hands of the Germans by the early 
fall of 1914.” 

“If the British had not sent 
over their ‘contemptible little army’ 
—ditto,” affirmed another. 

“If France—” began a third. 

“But the Yanks—” exploded a 
fourth. 

It was not until the morning of 
November 16 that the deciding 
factor of the great war became 
clear and unmistakable to those 
who opened up their copy of the 
New York Times. There on the 
last page the secret, blazoned in 
extended Cheltenham, greeted 
our eyes. And this is what we 
read: 

“In piping times of peace. no 
less than in drum-and-fifing times 
of war, the American army or 
mMavy officer is seen to preserve 
his smart set-up, his slashing 
swank and his militant, dominat- 
ing personality by wearing my uni- 
forms.” 

As evidence of good faith and 
authenticity, this sky-clearing mes- 
Sage was signed by a Broadway 
tailor. Immediately the whole 
situation clarified. “Militant, 
dominating personality”’—why, that 
was exactly what the Germans 
said we didn’t have, and exactly 
what was needed to win. That’s 
what made ’em holler “Kamerad” 
all right. They saw that we were 
militant and dominating. Having 
such excellent information bu- 
reaus, they may even have known 


of the tailor’s great part in build- = 


ing up our morale long before he 
could let out the secret himself. 

Anyway, it’s great to be set 
straight on the whole situation 
and to know that Yankee ingenuity 
scored where the Hun least ex- 
pected it. 

And we can learn a great deal 
more about the war from the new 
12-cylinder methods of “pitiless 
publicity” which the clothiers have 
come ‘round to in advertising. 

Take war-time thrift, for in- 
stance. Doesn’t this start of one 
ad sum it all up in wonderful 
fashion? 

“Only a lineal descendant of 
Balaam’s immortal quadruped has 
failed to be impressed through the 
sacrifices and self-denials of the 
war, with the value of value.” 

Here’s another thing you may 
not realize. The world is sup- 
posed to be safe for democracy. 
Yes, sir, supposed to be—but it 
really isn’t. Even in the best 
cabarets the class lines are as 
sharply drawn as ever. Isn't it 
terrible? Listen: 

“Some men scorn to look like 
a waiter in evening dress, but then, 
many a waiter scorns to look like 
some men.” No, sir; that isn’t 
the, voice of Lenine or Trotzky 
but the printed and paid-for mes- 
sage of a New York clothier. 


OF COURSE, NOW YOU SPEAK OF IT 


But some of these clothiers are 
doing a great deal more than set- 
ting us straight on the issues of 
war; they’re setting us straight 
on the problems of every-day life. 

For instance, suppose some 
young reader of Printers’ INK 
wants to get a tip on polishing up 
the style of his copy. Here’s a 
neat and authoritative little hint 
tucked away under a heading, 
“Men’s Evening Clothes”: 

“Hand-tailored tuxedo and full 
dress coats and trousers 
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as polished as a piece of Pater 
prose.” 

There you are. Ask for Pater 
in your library, good friend. And, 
there’s a fine fellow, thank the 
gentleman for the information. 

I suppose that most of us have 
wondered at some time or other 
how to decide on the question of 
custom tailor vs. ready-to-wear. 
(And, by the way, we might not 
think so much about the custom 
tailor were it not that the adver- 
tisers of ready-made clothing are 
always telling us how they equal 
or better his efforts.) However, 
the problem is now clearly an- 
swered. There are exactly three 
classes not entirely exempt from 
the need of the tailor who makes 
to your measure. Listen to this 
frank and friendly suggestion: 

“If you’ve made a fortune in 
pills, pickles or T. N. T., you might 
chloroform your conscience, pa- 
tronize the dizzy-priced custom 
tailor, and pay $85 to $150 for a 
winter overcoat.” But the ad 
goes on to say that for half those 
prices or less he will give you 
exactly the same thing. However, 
we no sooner get the matter nicely 
settled than His Modesty, the 
Tailor, who put the militant, domi- 
nating spirit into our officers, 
makes a declaration that sets us 
wavering. He says: 

“Why put up with a ‘Bevo’ fit 
in a ready-made suit, when by put- 
ting down the same price, $30 to 

, you can command my genu- 
ine body-gracing custom fit, meas- 
ured to you, not X, the unknown? 

“Guess-and-grope clothes, hop- 
ped, skipped and jumped through 
a factory, are second choice, 
which deceive nobody even for a 
second. My thoroughbred custom 
Style, my gifted journeyman 
benchwork and my personal at- 
tention from hand clasp to hand 
tailoring.” 

Can you beat it? Neither can 
I. Why, that’s just what I think 
to myself when I pass those cal- 
low boys in their ready-made 
clothes—“There go some more of 
those clothes with the Bevo fit!” 
On the other hand, all the Bevo 
I’ve ever seen fitted pretty well. 
Bevo doesn’t ordinarily pucker, 
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sag or wrinkle much in its bot- 
tles and glasses, but generally 
snuggles right up to them. 

However, even if this clothier 
had not exposed the poor fit of 
Bevo and put the militant, domi- 
nating spirit into our officers, he 
would still be decidedly worth 
knowing. For he has demon- 
strated that man can do without 
sleep and has an infinite capacity 
for work. 

It is said that Napoleon man- 
aged well on four hours’ sleep 
every night. Elephants consist- 
ently get along on no more. There 
are certain ants which never say 
“now I lay me down to sleep” 
all their life long. 

Our tailor friend, as far as I 
can find, emulates the ant and 
then some. Every suit made in 
his shop has his “personal atten- 
tion” from start to finish, only, 
of course, he puts it in a much 
more original way. “My personal 
attention from mount-the-stand 
to wrap-it-up” runs one, while 
another reads, “from hand-clasp 
to hand-tailoring,” and the theme 
is played with many other varia- 
tions. As our friend has a size- 
able shop and. profits enough to 
run quite a little advertising in 
New York newspapers, he must 
have sufficient business to keep 
him hand-clasping, bench-mount- 
ing and try-oning night and day. 

I wonder if the reader will now 
join me in a little intermission. 
I find that this 12-cylinder clothing 
copy is such swift reading that I 
get somewhat dizzy. Besides, I 
have a piece of gossip I'd like to 
pass on. 


EMULATION IN PHRASE MAKING 


It is said by many advertising 
men that no class of advertisers 
are guided so much by what their 
competitors do as the clothing 
folks. They will tell you how this 
one used a certain set of words 
one season and the next season 
nearly every one else trailed him. 
They will remind you that some- 
one played up to the college boys 
and for a long time after, everv 
one else worked a boom-rah-rah! 
note into his copy. Then came an 
era of joshing the young fellows’ 
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Our Anniversary 





On February 3, 1919, we began 
our fourth year under present 
ownership. 


Behind us are three years of 
growth—and the satisfaction of 
doing things in the face of the in- 
evitable obstacles of war time. 


Before us are many more years of 
growth—and the expectation of 
doing bigger things no matter 
what the obstacles. 


* * * * * * 


We are an organization of sea- 
soned advertising men—men who 
are old enough to have had wide 
experience in advertising, and 
young enough still to have enough 
enthusiasm to “carry on” for many 
a day and many a year to come. 


It is that very sureness and sta- 
bility of experience plus the vigor 
and vitality of youth that have 
carried us through the war period 
into a bigger, better, healthier, 
growing organization than ever 


before. 


s s+ s+ € * * 


We did our share to help win the 
war. 





We did it cheerfully because 
we wanted advertising to do its 
share. 


And just as cheerfully and pa- 
triotically, we are doing our share 
to help in the reconstruction and 
upbuilding of American business 
through advertising—newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers, agricul- 
tural papers, religious periodicals, 
outdoor advertising, street and 
elevated car advertising, and thea- 
tre programs. 


> ee Re 


Our three years of new business 
life shows a steady growth from 
year to year, built upon 17 years’ 
record of success. 


1918 exhibits an increase of 25% 
in billing over the year before, 
and a still greater increase over 
any of the 20 previous years of 
this organization. 


Our 1919 record will far exceed 
1918 in every department of our 
activities. 


* * * * * * 


We are in a better position to da 
better, bigger work than ever. 
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Our organization is augmented 
by a number of the country’s best 
advertising brains—men who have 
records of successful advertising 
campaigns behind them, and the 
obvious promise of bigget and 
better successes before them, 


That, coupled with our organiza- 
tion achievement of the past, gives 
us the assurance of success. 


*> *+ *+ © &© * 


We have no salesmen—depending 
entirely upon our work as it ap- 
pears—to bring us new business. 
Note particularly, please, the ad- 
vertising of our customers, the 
Haynes Automobile, Goodrich 
Tires, Moline-Knight Automobile, 
in the New York newspapers this 
week. 


Also note our advertising of Wil- 
son & Company, Carnation Milk, 
Marshall Field & Company, The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Haynes Automobile Company, 
Baker-Vawter Company, Illinois 
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Glass Company, Grinnell Gloves, 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Mead Cycle Company, Sawyer 
Biscuit Company, Diamond T Mo- 
tor Trucks, and many more, in the 
weeklies, magazines, newspapers, 
farm papers, trade papers, relig- 
ious periodicals, or theatre pro- 
grams. 


* *+ * * * * 


We will gladly send interested ad- 
vertisers (with our customers’ 
permission) the campaigns and 
copy produced by us as evidence 
of the sort of work we do to pro- 
mote our customers’ businesses. 


We are particularly interested just 
now in securing accounts to be 
handled from our New York of- 
fice. 


May we not discuss the matter 
of advertising with you—at your 
early opportunity? 


Our New York telephone num- 
ber is Madison 1815. Our offices 
are located at 50 Madison Ave.— 
opposite Madison Square Garden. 


21st Successful Year 


Sales y 


Years 
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This Spectacular Head-on 
Electric Sign reaches a yearly 
circulation equal to the pop- 
ulation of America’s twenty- 
four largest cities ! 


It is located on the Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, famous as the world’s greatest year- 
round seaside resort. It towers 48 feet 
above Steeplechase Pier, is 50 feet long 
and has a head-on exposure of several 
blocks, dominating the heart of Boardwalk 
activity. The sign is now available for your 
advertisement. 


The price, including designing, mounting 
and maintenance, is less than one dollar per 
thousand circulation! 


The R.C.Maxwel/ Co. Trento 
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popper—you know, something like 
“You gray-haired chaps that still 
feel the tingle of youth in your 
veins, you are setting the styles 
for America!” etc. 

One of the greatest pieces of ad- 
vertising strategy was based on 
this condition. A few years ago 
one of the big clothing manufac- 
turers thought there was too much 
advertising competition on clothes 
in the magazine pages. Believing 
in the imitative tendency in the 
business, he deliberately made a 
material reduction in the size of 
his space units. And it happened 
just as he thought. Other cloth- 
ing manufacturers began to say, 
“See! He’s using smaller space. 
He’s discovered that he doesn’t 
need big space all the time to do 
the trick!” And some of them 
have never come back to the. old 
scale though the strategist did 
long ago. 

Just between us, I don’t believe 
all these phrase-makers of to-day 
know exactly why they’re at it 
or the sales-making value of the 
phrase over something simpler. 

I tried a few of their ads on 
some obliging friends. This one: 

“Massively framed—capaciously 
contoured—hugely buttoned— 
deeply pocketed—roughishly fab- 
ricked—liberally skirted—widely 
collared—tidily lined—briskly 
styled—and unmatchably priced.” 

The victim read only the first 
pair of phrases, then turned. to 
me. “Sounds like an automobile 
ad,” was his comment. 

I happened to run into an old 
English teacher of mine, so I 
showed it to him. “The rhetorics 
agree,” he said in precise, pleas- 
ant tones, “that the progress of a 
writer is noted largely by the 
way in which he eliminates adjec- 
tives.” If the clothing phraser 
runs 50 per cent adjectives what 
shall we say of him? 

Then one morning while jour- 
neying to work I caught this one: 

“Looking Glass Reality vs. Mag- 
nifying Rhetoric.” (Good, says I 
to myself, here’s where we get 
down to business.) Then I read 
on: 

“Like the resonant blast of the 
hunter’s horn, Style is the note 


that rings, high and clear, through 
my Assembly of Overcoats. Oth- 
ers cannot seem quite to get the 
hang of it, nor the drape of it, 
nor the fit of it, either.” 

My next-door neighbor, a nor- 
mal enough citizen, sat beside me. 
I showed him the ad. “What do 
you think of it?” I asked. He 
read some of it and returned me 
my paper, “What do you suppose 
they mean by pulling that?” he 
asked. 

Another man laughed. “I didn’t 
know that hunter’s horns or their 
notes had ‘hang’ or ‘drape’ or 
‘fit’,” he said. 


IMPORTANT IF TRUE 


In the struggle that is going on, 
one gentle clothier drops his foil 


.every now and then to take up a 


club. Like this: 

“It is conceded that we make the 
finest Men’s Clothing in America. 

“Who concedes it? 

“Our customers, our competitors 
and our competitors’ former cus- 
tomers.” 

Another example: 3 

“Other clothiers say that —— 
uses finer Materials than is really 
necessary—that ——- spends more 
on Tailoring than the public ex- 
pects—that —— alone in America 
makes Garments of actual Custom 
Quality. 

“But of course, they don’t say 
these things for pubiication. Com- 
petition is not that generous.” 

I tried one of those on a cus- 
tomer. He said, “Important, if 
true.” I guess he is a cynic. I 
showed it to another man. He 
said: “That’s certainly going it 
pretty strong, but I’ve got an idea 
that they do have awfully good 
stuff.” 

That same advertiser has anoth- 
er pet hobby—civic pride. For ex- 
ample: 

“Clothes made in the backwoods 
are designed for the backwoods— 
not by New York Stores. Nor can 
all the masquerading in the world 
disguise the fact that they are 
backwoods clothes.” 

Anyway, that got another phrase- 
maker going. Although his product 
comes from Chicago, Rochester, 
Philadelphia (guess which) he re- 
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“latest 


plies about his garments, 
fashion by New York Authority, 
not Chipmunk Corners. by heck!” 

But I fear I am getting dizzy 
again with this “glance- -gripping 


style,” so “spruce-as-the-deuce.” 
Let us see what the authorities 
say and call it off for the day. 

Does highfalutin’ clothing copy 

ay? Do folks like to read it? 

oes it convince them? I don’t 
know, but here are some sign- 
posts. 

It is said that George M. Cohan 
when writing his plays directs 
them at the. intelligence of an 
average fourteen-year-old messen- 
ger boy. I asked him if that was 
so. He replied, “Well, President 
Wilson reads detective stories for 
recreation, doesn’t he?” 

A famous editor says, “Writers 
and advertisers try to feed the 
Public on symphonies when it 
wants rag-time.” 


AN APT TEXT FOR CLOTHING 
ADVERTISERS 


Paul in his first letter to the 
Christians in Corinth, writes, “Ex- 
cept ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall 
it be known what is spoken? for 
ye shall speak into the air.” 

But perhaps one of the clothing 
advertisers whom I have quoted 
has.summed-up the situation bet- 
ter still when he rushes into print 
with: 

“You must hand it to New York 
for phrase-made Clothes — but 
don’t let New York hand them 
to you. Your tailoring’s got to 
be done by a meedle—not by a 
fountain-pen! There are no Ready- 
Tailored Clothes in this city to 
equal a —— Garment. And there 
isn’t a Clothier in this city who 
doesn’t admit it—to himself!” 

Oh, yes; just one incident more. 

A publisher and an advertising 
agent (you know them both, at 
‘least by name) sat side by side at 
a lunch gathering. As the party 
broke up, the publisher asked, 
“Why is it that there is so little 
‘natural’ advertising copy?” 

“Even if we did write it,” re- 
plied the agent, “I don’t think that 
most —* would put their 
O.K. on it!’ 
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Soldiers Don’t Want to Go 
“Back to the Land” 


“Ninety per cent of the farmers who 
are being released from military service 
are seeking employment in cities,” 
agreed a conference of United States 
Employment Service directors for South- 
ern States, meeting in New Orleans re- 
cently. 

“The entire South faces a shortage in 
agricultural labor,” they stated, “that 
can only be met by improving the work- 
= and wage conditions.” 

No wage scale was proposed. That 
lies without the province of the United 
States Employment Service. The great 
inequality of agricultural =" es was 
shown in the statement of H i. Stan- 
ley, Federal director of the Service in 
Georgia, that the average scale is $1 a 
day and board, and by Hans A. M. 
Jacobsen, director of Louisiana, that 
the rate was $3 a day in the northern 
part of this State and $2.50 in the 
southern. 

Eight States were represented—Louis 
iana, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi, Florida and Tennessee. Per- 
manent organization was effected under 
the name of “The Southern States As- 
sociation of United States Employment 
Service Directors.” The purpose is to 
eliminate the private fee-charging agen- 
cies, to co-ordinate the work of the 
women and children’s division of the 
Service and to develop a close spirit of 
co-operation between the States, to the 
end that there may be the greatest in- 
terchange of labor possible. 

The association will meet every four 
months to discuss labor problems. The 
next meeting will be held in March in 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Manufacturers’ Re- 
cord, Baltimore. 


New Chain of “Help Yourself” 
Stores 


Out of the South comes a new chain- 
store system, modeled somewhat along 
the lines of the Piggly-Wiggly stores 
which have been described in Printers’ 
Inx. Stores are already in o eration 
= Louisiana, Birmingham and Nash- 





vi 

The patrons of the stores will have 
the benefit of the elimination of clerk 
hire and delivery, the price of each 
article -being reduced in __ proportion. 
All shelves will be lettered in alpha- 
betical order, with plain price tags, and 
there will be no tedious search for the 
article wanted. 

A new feature will be the meat de 
partment, where experienced butchers 
will cut the meat desired, wrap it, and 
hand it to the customer with price at 
tached, which will be paid to the cashier. 





Brazil Newspaper Man Consul 
at St. Louis 


Sebastaio Sampaio, formerly sec- 
a of the Journal de Commerce, Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, has recently been 4 

ointed .as Consul for Brazil at 
uis. 
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| Biggest Ever 


The April issue con- 
tains more lines of 
advertising than any 
month of any year in 
the past half century 
of The Delineator—and 


47 percent more lines 





than last April which 
up to then held our 


record for that month. 


The Delineator 
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Advertising 
Cleveland 


Besides 


TIMKEN-:DETROIT 


the clients of Fuller &’ Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company—“Lynite” and “‘Lynux"” Castings. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company—*"The Multigraph." 
The Austin Company—Standard and Special Factory- Buildings. 

The Beaver Board Companies—‘‘Beaver Board.’ 
The Beaver Manufacturing Co.—Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton—Investment Securities. 

The Bourne-Fuller Company—lIron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 
T Central Brass Manufacturing Co.—"Quick-pression” Faucets. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company—Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. ~~ — owing Machines and Foundry 
upplies. 

The Cleveland Provision Company—Wholesale Meats. 

The Craig Tractor Company—Farm Tractors. 

The Glidden Company—Varnishes and *‘Jap-a-lac”’ Household Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co.—‘Ivanhoe" Meta 
Reflectors and I.luminating Glassware. 

The Joseph & Feiss Co.—**Clothcraft"’ Men's Ready-To-Wear Clothing. 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning—Correspondence School. 
National Lene & orks of General Electric Company—Mazda Lamps. 

D. Nuttall Company—Tractor Gears. 

The Peck, A. -4 & Wilcox Company—Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tin- 

miths’ Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hardware 

Pittsburgh ‘aan and Supply Company—“Gainaday” Electric Washing 

achines; “Gainaday"™ Electric Cleaners. 

The M. T. Silver Company—"‘Silver Style” Women's Suits and Coats. 

Hotels Statler Company, ing —cormeing Hotels Statler, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, and Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

J. Stevens Arms Company—Firearms. 
John R. Th Cc Restaurants in 38 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company—Roller Bearings. 
University School—College Preparatory School. 

The Upson Nut Company—Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company—Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company—Central Station, 
Railway and Power Plant Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating 
Devices, Automobile Starting. Lighting and Ignition Equipment. 

Willard Storage Battery Company—Storage Batteries. 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES — FLYERS —FOLDERS — CIRCULARS 


Every manufacturer in the United States is 
mentally or actually figuring on expansion. 


Expansion calls for publicity—periodicals— 


newspapers—Broadsides—folders— catalogs. 


We are manufacturers of paper—paper of 
every variety—for every use. We are 
“squaring away” to meet the demand that is 
coming for the making of the hundreds of 
tons of paper to be printed and distributed 
in this and foreign countries during 1919. 


Machine Finish and Super-calendered Book, 
English Finish and Coated papers—light 
weights a specialty. 


Let us know what you are contemplating. 
Possibly a timely suggestion may be made. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago New York 

208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 





All together—Let’s continue production 
and insure Prosperity. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


W. B. Witson, Secretary 
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Nursing Along the Newcomer 


Five Sales Managers Tell How They Train the Raw Recruit into the 
Paths of Productiveness 


By Charles Kaye 


VERY executive has his own 

peculiar processes in dealing 
with subordinates—and salesmen. 
One manager appeals to their 
sense of loyalty. Another puts 
them on their mettle with the 
threat of the stuffed club. Still 
another guides their faltering 
footsteps with paternal solicitude 
along the rocky road to results. 

Who shall assay which method 
is best? Perhaps you do not 
agree with the practices of your 
business rival. Perhaps you would 
not succeed at them. Yet they are 
successful—eminently so—because 
they are tinctured by his per- 
sonality and suited to the calibre 
of men with whom he is dealing 
Nature never rhymes her chil- 
dren, and not only are two men 
never made alike, but the methods 
of two men, each a winner in his 
way, show the most amazing con- 
trast of conception and execution. 

Printers’ INK asked five sales 
managers to do two things. First, 
to single out the one vital essential 
in salesmanship as related to the 
marketing of their merchandise; 
second, to explain the practices 
they have found most effective in 
developing and encouraging this 
quality. 

What virtues do you look for 
in salesmen—Initiative. Thorough- 
ness, Ability to Tackle the Big 
Things the Capacity of “Selling 
Clean,” or just downright Hon- 
esty? Or is it a combination of 
all these attributes? These are 
the five qualifications listed by the 
five sales managers interviewed. 
There are other standards of fit- 
ness to be sure—but we didn’t 
select the subjects. 

“Initiative,” said the sales di- 
rector of a firm making ma- 
chinery, “is the indispensable 
quality we must encourage in our 
men. Our business is such that 
we haven’t yet been able to for- 


mulate set rules for digging up 
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prospects or creating new avenues 
of trade. We use the clipping 
services of course; but so does the 
other fellow. Hence we are 
forced to rely largely upon the re- 
sourcefulness of our staff, and in 
sizing up applicants I give seven 
mental points out of a total ten 
to the man who has tackled things 
successfully on his own hook. 


WORKING FOR ONE’S SELF BRINGS 
INITIATIVE 


“Our salesmen have to be more 
than mere sellers of merchandise. 
They have to be executives. I 
find that men who have operated 
small businesses of their own 
make the most likely material for 
us. They can better sense the 
relation between production and 
finance, and have a broader vision 
generally than the professional 
drummer who with equal facility 
turns from pianos to picklelilli, 
from locomotives to lingerie. But 
I take careful pains to inquire into 
the circumstances of their past ex- 
perience. Why did they get out 
of independent trade? If it was 
due to lack of capital, I don’t 
mind much. But if the facts in- 
dicate that they were asleep to 
changing conditions, the deal’s 
all off. 

“Occasionally we do take a 
chance with a man who apparently 
possesses all other qualifications, 
but is shy on enterprise. In such 
cases I endeavor to awaken his 
dormant ambitions. As recently 
as a month ago, we sent such a 
chap out. He had a wonderfully 
magnetic personality, but his re- 
ports of the first half dozen stops 
denoted calls on the conventional 
round of trade taken from his 
customer list and the hotel tele- 
phone book. 

“It meant a jump of 400 miles 
for me, but I wired him to meet 
me at Knoxville the next Monday. 
Together we wernt back over the 
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very route he had just covered. 
I purposely avoided the folks he 
had visited. I knew that had they 
been in the market he would have 
sold them. Instead, I nosed 
around and got acquainted with 
the ‘key man’ in each town. From 
this individual—there is always 
one if you can find him—I learned 
of inside commercial conditions 
and new combinations of business 
men who were expecting soon to 
enter the manufacturing business, 
and would require equipment such 
as we sell. Getting in on the 
ground floor usually means stand- 
ardization and a steady stream of 
subsequent plant orders. 

“We did return to one of the 
firms he had called on—but only 
one. There was a complaint that 
had been lingering along for some 
months—a disagreeable thing for 
a new man to tackle. I didn’t 
breathe a word of it while he was 
in the office. 

“And he had done what I dimly 
suspected he would do—said he 
would report it to the house, as 
his predecessor had promised sev- 
eral times. But in our business, 
things have to be adjusted on the 
job. And the quicker the better. 
Otherwise it breeds discontent. 
We trotted back to the P. A., who 
was not excessively cordial—it 
was one of those cases in which 
it is hard to establish the blame 
—and by a small allowance made 


everybody happy. And we got 
another order. 
“Understand, this chap  pos- 


sessed many desirable qualities. 


Otherwise I would have done the’ 


unpleasant but inevitable thing. 
Eventually he will make good 
after I have invited him into the 
woodshed and spanked him once 
or twice like father used to. Yes, 
our business is ‘peculiar.’ Next to 
straight selling ability, a nose for 
news and initiative are the es- 
sentials—but sometimes they’re as 
rare as dodos.” 


“THOROUGHNESS,” SAYS THIS SALES 
MANAGER 


“Our line as you recall,” re- 
marked sales manager Number 
Two, “is an extensive one. We 
make a fat catalogue of stuff and 









can sell something to practically 
every merchant in town. Natural- 
ly certain trades—hardware and 
drugs in this case—offer the best 
opportunities for quick business. 
And unless we are eternally vigi- 
lant, our boys stumble into the rut 
of calling on these folks alone— 
and forgetting the rest. 

“My pet plan of counteracting 
this sinister influence is not new. 
But it’s darned effective. I re- 
serve an experimental territory of 
six average towns convenient to 
headquarters which I canvass—but 
no more often than the man on 
the road is supposed to visit his 
trade. This is Bogey Territory— 
and the men have lots of fun with 
themselves seeing if they can’t slip 
it over on me, either by average 
sales per capita, or by sales to the 
largest possible number of cus- 
tomers. They regard it thrilling 
sport to make my record look like 
a wet dish rag—and it keeps me 
humping to think up new schemes 
of getting orders. But I like to 
keep the bogey record fresh on 
their minds and whenever anyone 
says the housefurnishing shops or 
the haberdasher can’t sell our 
merchandise, I flash the figures in- 
dicated on the chart above my 
desk. 

“Of course, selling these odd 
trades doesn’t bring a staggering 
volume in dollars and cents. But 
with concentrated territories and 
an extensive line, we have to keep 
our men constantly alert to the 
importance of overlooking no one. 
Then again, it gives us intensive 
distribution and we capitalize the 
good will generated by selling so 
many different retailers. 

“Understand, I don’t try to 
swagger it all over the boys that 
I’m a better salesman. I’m not. 
But I want to keep graphic before 
them the fact that thoroughness 


pays. 

“And not only does thorough- 
ness pay as related to selling, but 
in working one’s territory. We 
check carefully the routes of our 
boys to discourage them from run- 
ning wild all over geography in 
crazy-quilt fashion. My map and 
tack system tells me pretty well 
how each man is traveling, and as 
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Canada’s prin Sales Force 


MACLEAN’ S—the dominating factor in advertising and merchandising 
in this wonderful Canadian market. It drives home sales messages 
with maximum effect because it holds the concentrated attention of 
over 65,000 of Canada’s most prosperous and progressive families. - 





65,000 in Canada (among our English-speaking 
population) is equal to a circulation of 1,400,000 
in the United States—on a per capita basis. 


MACLEAN’S nationalizes products advertised in its columns. It 
wields powerful consumer and dealer influence and is the basis of 
strong interlocking campaigns. To advertise in MACLEAN’S is to 
create prestige and good-will—to build for per y it 
stands first in the est: of Ci di: 

You owe it to your business, to yourself, to secure detailed informa- 
tion regarding MACLEAN’S and the Canadian market. Complete 
details upon request. 


ACLEAN $ 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 








M 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
183 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Advertisers, Don't Overlook 
The Opportunity Offered 
- Down South 


areves before have the people of the South been so pros- 
perous. 


The South’s 1918 farm crop is the greatest in the world’s 
history—the greatest in volume and value. 


The agricultural incomes and farm standards of living in 
the South have reached a new and higher level—and the 
farmer’s prosperity is reflected in the small town and city 
dweller. Everywhere down South the people are making 


Newspaper. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Little oom Arkansas 
Democ: 


money and spending it freely. 


GEORGIA (cont.) 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Dublin Courier- Herald 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Rome Tribune- Herald 
Savannah Morning News 

KENTUCKY ‘ 
Lexington Herald 
Lontagien Leader 

Isvitie Courier-Journal 





Little Rook. Ark s 
Gazette 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union 
Miam! Herald 
Miami Metropoils 
Palm Beach Daily Post 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent 


Tampa Times 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Athens Banner 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atfanta Genryinn and 
Sunday American 
Atianta J Soon 








Loctevttte Times 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheviile Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Dally Tribune 
Greensboro Dally News 
Hickory Daily Record 
Raleigh Times 
R Mount Evening 
Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Washington Dally News 
Wiimington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


Unquestionably now is the time to advertise in the South— 
and unquestionably the logical approach is through the Daily 
Here are the publications which reach South- 
erners most economically and thoroughly: 


NORTH CAROLINA (cont.) 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anderson Daily Mall 
Charleston American 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 

& Carolina Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial-Appea! 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean and 

American 


TEXAS 

Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont Journal 
Dallas Journal 
Dallas News 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 
Houston Post 

VIRGINIA 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Lyneh! N 


burg News 
Petersburg Evening Progress 


Prepared by Nelson Chesman & Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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a matter of discipline, I frequent- 
ly wire to some patchwork jumper 
to go back and visit a town he has 
skipped — because they always 
serve pork chops and fried po- 
tatoes for dinner at the hotel. 
Then, too, not only do we place a 
premium upon volume in our 
salesmen’s contest, but each quar- 
ter calculate the number of pos- 
sible towns worked, and grade his 
standing accordingly. 

“They tell us that the old scien- 
tists used to believe that one’s 
mental apparatus was located in a 
man’s feet. From the way some 
of the boys think with their shoes 
first, I might be pardoned in agree- 
ing. By careful supervision, how- 
ever, I am gradually geting my 
staff to do their deliberating with 
their noodles and am _ teaching 
them that thoroughness in selling 
merchandise, as in playing tiddledy 
winks, brings home the bacon.” 


TACKLING THE BIG THINGS LOOMS 
LARGE 


“Jot this illustration down in 
your note book,” commanded the 
third executive. “During war- 
times we had a vacancy on our 
force, and found a tough task in 
filling it. We wanted a man who 
could earn $5,000 a year—but all 
the $5,000 men were then holding 
down $10,000 jobs. Business need- 
ed looking after in Indiana and as 
a last resort we got hold of a 
chap who had sold jewelry at 
wholesale. He had a clean record, 
was dignified looking, and hap- 
pened to be the particular friend 
of a particular friend of our stel- 
lar salesman. 

“He started out chuck full of 
ambition. But half-way he flunked. 
He had never tackled really big 
business men before. He couldn’t 
call on the pompous banker with- 
out his knees trembling, or suffer- 
ing all the pangs of a dress re- 
hearsal. But he was honest and 
offered to quit on the spot without 
pay. He was so decent about it, 
though, and we needed a man so 
badly that I hated to accept his 
resignation. 

“Then I got a hunch. Wasn’t 
there something I could do to help 
the poor chap along? I remem- 
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bered I had been green on the job 
myself once. I wired him to come 
in—he thought it was the long sad 
farewell. But I had planned 
otherwise. I greeted him so 
cheerily that he didn’t know what 
was going to happen. 

“T insisted that he stay at the 
club for a week-end to think 
things over. But I didn’t leave 
him a moment alone with his 
thoughts. I had him out te din- 
ner at the house Saturday night, 
then to the theatre with the family. 
I contrived to have him meet a 
few banker cronies at luncheon— 
tipped them off beforehand, and 
they played the game pretty clev- 
erly. He had never met a banker 
socially before and pictured golden 
halos around their bald and shin- 
ing domes. They swapped club 
stories, listened attentively when- 
ever he spoke, and made that chap 
feel he was a wizard at finance-— 
jotting down notes from his re- 
marks and everything. 

“They complimented him upon 
his analysis of the bond market— 
and one even went so far as to 
persuade him to talk Tuesdav 
evening before the local bank 
clerks’ club. He was a trifle 
nervous at first, but he got away 
with it. And this—together with 
the artificially created atmosphere 
increased that boy’s confidence so 
much that he voluntarily asked 
the chance to attempt the job 
again. He got it—and made good. 

“Our men,” concluded this gen- 
tleman, who is head of a Middle 
West bond house. “have to tackle 
the big things. We usualiv pick 
‘em ripe and pay what they are 
worth. Here is an_ instance, 
though, when circumstances forced 
us to take a lemon—and turn him 
into a grapefruit.” 


NUMBER FOUR—SELLING CLEAN 


“You know what’s the biggest 
curse in our business?” asked 
Sales Manager Number Four 
when requested to contribute to 
the symposium. “Selling stuff we 
don’t make! 

“Not that I blame the men ex- 
clusively. We have a share of the 
responsibility. You see, when we 
started this shop seven years ago 
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we were glad to get the pick-ups, 
the orders for specials that no 
one else wanted—stuff not regu- 
larly listed, yet which we could 
turn out in an emergency. And 
our boys found it easier to cater 
to the odd whims and fancies of 
their trade than put up a stiff 
argument for the standard stuff. 
Our cost system was not above 
suspicion, and when we had it 
revamped we found that we lost 
money on practically every spe- 
cial. It meant analysis of sam- 
ples, designing new formulas and 
small factory runs. So we tried 
to get around it by increasing our 
catalogue to include the most pop- 
ular specials, and told the boys to 
cut out the extras. 

“But they couldn’t. Or rather, 
some couldn’t. A couple of the 
men quit. The trade was always 
shiftless and imagined it had to 
have these odd lots. It had been 
pampered—and I suddenly real- 
ized with a blush that our firm 
had been pampering more than 
the rest of the bunch put together! 
We finally compromised by agree- 
ing to make specials for customers 
who bought their regular sup” 
from us—but at a bigger margin 
of overhead than before. 

“At the end of each month we 
gave to the men a cost record in- 
dicating the monev made—or lost 
—on each job. On specials they 
only got sales credit for the profit 
and if we went in the hole it 
was added to their selling ex- 
pense as dead loss. 

“All this time our branded lines 
were picking up. We were finally 
making money. Then we decided 
to make another checkup. How 
many of the men were selling 
clean? We found that 34 per cent 
of orders were sold F. O. B. des- 
tination—with freight eating un as 
high as six per cent of the margin. 
And there were all sorts of odd 
concessions the force promised in 
an effort to get sales. Last Julv 
we cut them out in one fell 
swoop, and since have found that 
due to our technical iournal ad- 
vertising and the fact that we give 
good service, we haven’t suffered 
half so much as we rather fear- 
somely expected. 
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“I know half a dozen firms who 
are losing money and don’t know 
why. It’s because their men don’t 
sell clean. All these little bits of 
embroidery gnaw’ viciously at 
profit-—F. O. B.’s, special orders, 
allowances, four per cent discount 
for cash when the trade custom 
is two per cent—and in the long 
run they don’t pay. It’s all right, 
maybe, when a manufacturer is 
struggling to get a foothold. But 
after that they grow like some 
poisonous fungus if he doesn’t 
watch out. 

“We have now educated our 
men to sell clean. And advertis- 
ing had helped by standardizing 
demand and simplifying factory 
production.” 


PUTS HONESTY ABOVE ALL 


The fifth sales manager was 
brief—and very much to the point. 
“Honesty, young man, honesty. 
That’s what I look for first, last 
and always. I wouldn’t have a 
crook in the place, even if he 
sold a million a month at a total 
salary and traveling expenses of 
a plugged nickel. I don’t try to 
instil it. If a man hasn’t got it, 
he’s out.” 





Sears, Roebuck’s Sales Increase 
for Year 


The net sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Chicago, for 1918 were above 
$181,000,000—a gain. of more than nine 

r cent on the year. Net profits were 
$12,704,064 as compared with $14,119,- 
927 in 1917 and $16,076,407 in 1916. 
In these two years, however, the item 
of purchases, including general and 
selling expenses, advertising, and all 
administrative charges, increased more 
than $35,000,000. The federal tax re- 
serve in ‘1918 was $9,480,946, and this 
item, of course, did not figure at all in 
the 1916 report. 





West Virginia Papers Appoint 
Representatives 


J. J. Devine, of Clarksburg, W. Va2., 
has been appointed general national ad- 
vertising representative of a group of 
newspapers of that state—the Clarks- 
burg Telegram, Fairmont West Vir- 
gintian, Grafton Sentinel, Martinsburg 
Evening Journal, Morgantown Post and 
Moundsville Echo. 

Robert MacQuoid, New York, has 
been appointed to cover the Eastern 
territory for the list and A. R. Keator, 
Chicago, the Western territory. 
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“Yours For Service” 


a slogan which is vibrant 
in our every issue 


To the woman struggling with the problems 
of housekeeping, we give service by tested 
recipes, description of household devices, hints 
as to short-cuts and information of practical 
utility for the kitchen, dining room and bed 
room. 


That she may shine socially, we describe fash- 
ions and style tendencies, tell how she may 
preserve health, prescribe etiquette, parties and 
pastimes. 


We help the mother to tend, treat, dress and 
train her baby or child. 


We outline money-making and money-saving 
plans to ambitious girls and women. ‘The 
home-loving wife, the earnest church member, 
the club worker, the artistically inclined— 
every type and class receives practical aid both 
in the magazine and by letter. 


Our readers, by the hundred thousand, are en- 
tirely conscious of this valued servant to their 
daily needs. 


Advertisers increasingly are getting the “feel” 
of it—a picture of intense, varied sympathetic 
effort to serve—an effort that could not be 
sustained if love went not with it—an effort, 
too, wherein we acknowledge as coadjutors in 
service the~ manufacturers whose worthy 
products are announced in these pages. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
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Millions go to theic 








































: What Are YOU Going 
as to do About It? | 


Over six hundred million dollars is being paid | 
Western Canadian Farmers for 1918 crops. In | 
addition millions more will be paid them for 
their 1918 cattle, horses, hogs and wool. The 
Western Canadian farmer is going to spend this 
money, buying cars, tractors, boots, shoes, grama- 
phones, clothing. He is buying this moment 
necessities, conveniences, luxuries. 

Any or all of the papers listed herein will be 

rates and the market among their subscrib- 

tising Agency will be glad to give you 


glad 
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The FARM PAPERS of W 


Canadian Thresherman and Farmer Farmer’s Advocate \Grai 
(Monthly) Winnipeg (Weekly) Winnipeg 
Member A. B. C. 
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Canadian West 











MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 





mn 
38,570, ~~ at 


115,050, ery bushels 
$92,040,000 


Wheat Wheat Wheat 
50,676,422 bushels 92,220,000 bushels 
$106,420,486 $184,440,000 16.305 ee 
Oats 
60,000,000 bushels Oats 
$60, Oats 


26,390,000 bushels 
$21,112,000 
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$38.5 Barley 
Ry . 14,591,000 shes 
5.710, 0d pushels ° Barley 
°"$38,565,0 Rye 5,556,000 bushels 
‘Flax. 840,000 bushels $5,556,000 
i 755.727 bushels $1,411,200 
$3,022,90 
Potatoes Flax Flax 
| 10,000,000 bushels 2,200 bushel 860,000 bushels 
$5,000,000 “Fis. 088,800 $3,440,000 




















TOTAL $624,713,394.00 











If you are a trader, the Canadian West is as profitable a field 

i for you as it is for the farmer. Cultivate it! The farmer and 

farming interests, directly and indirectly, dominate Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan, Alberta. 

Out of 100 Westerners—65 are farmers. 

1 Of the balance—90% are dependent on the farmer. 
There are 3,640 General Stores in the Prairie Provinces. Of 
these 3,510 (or 96.4%) are in towns of under 3,000 population. 
They live by their “farm trade.” 

Thus, selling in the West means selling to the farmer. 

“How,” you may ask, “can I advertise to the Western farmer?” 
“Advertise in the four Farm Journals listed in this advertise- 
ment” is the answer. 


I be | 


glad to give you information as to ‘circulation, 


all im 4 — goods. Or any recognized Adver- 
‘details o 


fWESTERN CANADA 


te 2 
3 Grain Growers’ Guide 


i 


Nor’-West Farmer 
(Weekly) Winnipeg (Semi-Monthly) Winnipeg 


Member A. B. C. 
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Is This Your Salesman? 





How many calls does he make in a day? 

What is the cost of each call? 

How much attention does each prospect give him? 

Will conditions permit him to concentrate upon his 
particular object—selling? : 

How often does he see a prospect? 

During the interval between calls how often does 
the buyer automatically think of you? 

There is a distinct economic relationship between 
these three elements—the salesman’s object—the 
buyer’s attitude of mind—and the preparation done by 
the house. . 

The Bert L. White System is built upon an under- 
standing of this relationship, and. the development of 
intelligent plans to effect complete co-ordination. 

Sales managers, advertising executives and business 
officials will find this system of interest. 


Bert L.White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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How the Dealer Sells “This Thing 


Co-operation” 


Why He Gets More Excited over a Real Sales Help than over a Photo- 
graph of the Factory—Some Instances of Helps That Actually Sold Goods 


By Maxwell Droke 


LONG about 10 a. m. the 
advertising manager steps 
briskly into his sanctum sancto- 
rum. “Ah, good morning Mr. 
Blodgett,” says he to his assist- 
ant, in right gladsome tones, be- 
ing filled with joy, and brotherly- 
love and a good breakfast. “I’ve 
been thinking, Mr. Blodgett,” con- 
tinues the A. M., “that we aren’t 
getting the degree of dealer co- 
operation that we should. Now, 
if we could devise some means of 
stimulating dealer-interest a 
bit ——” 

With that they’re off. The two 
of them put their heads together, 
and in less than no time at all they 
are busy building a _ beautiful 
broadside, punctuated with pretty 
pictures, for the good of the 
Dear Dealer’s soul. 

And all the time our Dear 
Dealer, down in some Southern 
tank-town is talking his head off 
in an effort to convince Mrs. J. 
Archibald Smythe (wife of the 
ninety-a-month bank cashier) that 
the stuff is all-wool, a yard wide 
and warranted not to shrink or 
fade under the rigid African 
home laundry system. 

Far too many Wise Men of 
Gotham sit in luxuriously ap- 
pointed offices and pen platitudi- 
ous phrases for the supposed up- 
lift and edification of the small- 
town dealer. The s. t. d. isn’t 
particularly keen about being up- 
lifted. and edified. Generalities 
and impractical theories enchant 
him not at all. He is primarily 
and fundamentally interested in 
the answer to a single question: 
“How can I sell more goods?” 

Mr. Dealer will care not a whit 
for your house-organ, for in- 
stance, if you cram it full of pic- 
tures of the sixteen-story struc- 
ture where your products are 
made: And why on earth should 
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the storekeeper wax enthusiastic 
over such views? They mean 
nothing to him. To you the pho- 
tographs hold a fascinating 
charm, because they are of your 
plant. However, Friend Dealer 
is much more interested in a post- 
card picture of his own store- 
front, with the two clerks stand- 
ing at either side of the entrance. 
But tell him of a window dis- 
play, or selling scheme that in- 
creased sales for some dealer in 
his line, and you have his inter- 
est cinched. There’s something 
he can understand, appreciate and 
“take home.” 

In my youthful days I used to 
run errands, the typewriter, and 
a two-sided planer for a _ hard- 
ware and retail lumber establish- 
ment in a village just about large 
enough to support a town opera 
house above the leading grocery 
store. 


DONNED OVERALLS AND MADE SALES 
FOR THE DEALER 


While I was with this concern, 
we had an interesting experience 
with a certain paint salesman. 
This man induced us to discard 
two standard brands of paint and 
specialize on the line he sold, 
which is by way of being quite a 
notable achievement. 

This salesman came to see us, 
and said he, in substance, “I have 
the best paint on the market; it 
will go farther than any other 
paint. And I’m going to prove 
all this.” 

“So?” said my boss, who was a 
conservative Canadian. But, 
nevertheless, he listened to tne 
salesman’s recital. Then the lat- 
ter purchased a quart of each of 
the two brands of white paint we 
carried in stock. He then walked 
across the street and bought a 
similar quantity of another brand 
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from one of our unsuspecting 
competitors. 

Having assembled his collec- 
tion of samples, the enterprising 
salesman departed in quest of the 
local painters. By some hook or 
crook he managed to entice three 
or four of them to our shop, and 
readily obtained from the boss 
permission to paint a small shed 
back of the barn. 

“Now, gentlemen,” explained 
the salesman, “I am going to use 
a different brand of white paint 
on each of the three sides of this 
building, and our Superspecial 
White on the front. I want you 
to be sole judges as to which is 
the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical.” And with that he 
donned a pair of paint-stained 
overalls and got busy. The re- 
sult was that he “sold” those 
painters on that brand of paint, 
then and there. Afterwards we 
disposed of a goodly quantity of 
his products. 

A few months later a competi- 
tor took on a brand of paint of 
about the same quality as the one 
in question. But the other house 
made the mistake of failing to 
court the contracting painter, and 
we continued to get the bulk of 
the business. The salesman for 
this latter concern was a perfect 
little gentleman. When calling 
on our friends across the way he 
would invariably bring along a 
box of candy for the young lady 
bookkeeper, and made himself 
generally agreeable. But I don’t 
believe he could have used a 
paint brush, had his life depended 
upon it. 

The Boston Varnish Company, 
maker of Kyanize, extended very 
real co-operation. Each spring 
they sent out letters to a list of 
our customers, enclosing a cou- 
pon which, when presented at our 
store, together with ten cents, en- 
titled the bearer to a fifteen-cent 
can of Kyanize and a small brush. 

A surprisingly large number of 
these coupons were redeemed, the 
company, I believe, giving us full 
credit for goods so distributed. 
Time and again I have known 
this method of sampling to lead 
directly to the sale of varnish in 
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much larger quantities. Mrs. 
Housewife takes advantage of the 
special offer with the avowed in- 
tention of refinishing some old 
rocker or perhaps a kitchen table. 
But when she sees the attractive 
result, more often than not, she 
hurries back to the store for some 
Light Oak Kyanize to go over 
the floors of the upstairs bed- 
rooms, and perhaps a bit of green 
for the porch furniture. 


“HELPS” THAT REALLY HELP 


One manufacturer of mission 
stains sent us some small folders 
with pasted-on wood samples, 
stained in the various colors. 
These were very acceptable, in- 
deed. But the Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Company went a step 
further. It gave us a box of sam- 
ples, containing every common 
variety of wood, treated with its 
stains and varnishes. For in- 
stance, a small piece of oak might 
show on one side a dark oak stain, 
and on the reverse a_light-oak 
varnish. The bottom half of each 
wood strip was left unfinished, 
thus making a sort of “before and 
after taking” exhibit. 

We found these samples won- 
derfully useful. The Browns built 
a new home with the mill-work in 
yellow pine. Mrs. Brown wanted 
to see just how a mahogany stain 
would look in the dining-room. 
Very well. We could produce, in 
a jiffy, an actual sample of yellow 
pine, mahogany stained, with full 
instructions for obtaining a simi- 
lar. effect. To be sure, that ex- 
hibit cost the Bridgeport people 
quite a lot of money; but it must 
have paid them ten times over. 
So this, then, is an instance uf a 
dealer help that really helped— 
one that gave material aid in an- 
swering the eternal question, 
“How can I sell more goods?” 

A certain house, manufacturing 
a patented specialty to be handled 
by stores such as ours, put a sub- 
stantial part of its meagre adver- 
vertising appropriation into an 
elaborate window display. This 
proved to be a fatal error. Asa 


rule, the small-town hardware es- 
tablishment, particularly where a 
retail lumber yard is maintained, 
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meet Rhode Island ” 


Give FOOD PRODUCTS an introduc- 
tion in Rhode Island and in Southern 
New England through the advertising 
columns of— 


The Providence ‘Journal 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


The Evening Hulletin 


19%4c a line week-days, and 10c a line Sundays 
buys the combined circulation that will do it! 


RHODE ISLAND, tho’ smallest in size, is the 
most densely populated state in America—-a veri- 
table beehive of prosperous activity ! 


More than 12,000,000 lines of advertising in 
1918 evidence the prestige and influence of the 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL and EVENING 
BULLETIN in this thriving community. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
Chas. H. Eddy Co. 


Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago 
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is located on some side-street 
where there is little passing. 
Manifestly, in such a location a 
window display is of little value. 
The same amount of money placed 
in a good direct-mail campaign, 
or attractive newspaper advertis- 
ing, would doubtless have pro- 
duced tangible results. If that 
manufacturer had known retail 
hardware dealers, if he had talked 
with representative storekeepers 
and studied their locations and 
problems, such a thing would not 
have occurred. 

hen my boss built his new 
bungalow in a fashionable resi- 
dence section of the town, a 
salesman for wall-board saw his 
chance to score a beat. This 
salesman argued and pleaded with 
my conservative employer, until 
he finally obtained his consent to 
accept gratis enough wall-board 
to finish the library. It was the 
first wall-boarded room in town, 
and it proved a mighty good in- 
vestment for the manufacturers. 
Once sold on the wall-board 
proposition, the boss, who had al- 
ways knocked the stuff in no un- 
certain terms, made quite as live- 
ly a booster. “Just come and take 
a look at my library,” he would 
say to some hesitating prospect. 
Then he would crank up his Ford 
and take the doubting one over 
for a first-hand glimpse. At least 
a dozen rooms in our town. were 
wall-boarded that season alone as 
a direct result of one manufac- 
turer’s foresight. 

Contrary to an impression that 
is gaining ground in some circles, 
the small-town dealer is not in- 
clined to go hog-wild over a “long 
profit.” He desires a fair profit, 
certainly. But I know dealers— 
plenty of ’em—who actually look 
askance upon most non-advertised 
lines yielding more than a reason- 
ably good profit. You see, the 
small-town dealer is an integral 
part of his community. Usually 
he expects to remain in the vicin- 
ity and do business with his fel- 
low-townsmen for quite some 
time to come. Naturally, then, he 
cannot afford to jeopardize his 
reputation by dispensing goods of 
questionable quality, even though 
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he be allowed triple the usual com- 
mission. And then, too, Mr. 
Dealer stands in deadly fear of 
the well-known “sticker.” Before 
stocking up, he wants to be as- 
sured that the goods will move 
off his shelves with reasonable 
promptness. 

Webster’s Unabridged tells us 
that co-operation is the act of 
working jointly together, which is 
a wonderfully good- definition. 
Why should you expect the deal- 
er to study your products unless 
you also study his problems? Re- 
member that this thing co-opera- 
tion is really a game of give and 
take. Give the dealer what he 
should have, and you will take 
much profit in return. 





C. M. Lindsay Heads New 
Department 


C. M. Lindsay, formerly sales man- 
ager of the company’s Hotpoint Di 
vision, has been appointed manager of 
the new sales a advertising promo- 
yo department of the Edison Electric 

liance Company, Inc., Chicago. 

alter M. Fagan has succeeded Mr. 
Lindsay as sales manager of the Hot- 
point Division. 

The sales promotion and advertising 
department has been inaugurated to 
build up the company’s sales service 
with customers. 


Dry Good Retailers Will Tell 
Why Prices Are High 


Wisconsin dry oods __ retailers, 
through their State Association, have 
voted to continue in force the best of 
the wartime economy methods and 
conservation practices for an indefinite 
period to cover the needs of readjust- 
ment period and transition of prices. 

An _ educational aign will be 
carried on throughout oT iaensis to set 
merchants right with the public in re- 
spect to the real causes of high prices 
and how they can be brought down only 
by co-operation. 


G. C. Smith Returns to Civilian 


Pursuits 


G. C. Smith, of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit, who has been in 
the Naval Aviation Service, has now 
returned and will resume active charge 
of the production department of that 
agency. 

This agency has recently secured the 
accounts of the Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; The Pierce Fuse 
Corporation, Buffal . a. oa. ae 
Howell Electric Motors Co., 
Mich.; Dey the Lansing-Company,: Lan- 
sing, Mich 
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DEPARTMENT 



















A Well-balanced Foreign 
Advertising Campaign 


includes not only the judicious employ- 
ment of local newspapers and maga- 
zines, but also the use of dealer-helps, 
catalogs and follow-up matter. 


In the preparation of this material a 
manufacturer needs the advice and co- 
operation of specialists who know local 
conditions and racial temperaments. 


On the staff of our Foreign Department 
is a Porto Rican who for several years 
was the Advertising Manager of the 
largest mail order house in Latin- 
America, 


The facilities of our entire Foreign De- 
partment are at your disposal. 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe St, and Michigan Ave. 
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How to Reach 


100,000 National Buyers 


A thorough analysis made by our national 
sales organization: has resulted in our locating 
the buying authority in 100,000 industrial 
organizations in the United States. 


Into the hands of these buyers and executives who 
influence, direct or place orders is placed semi-annually 
a copy of Donnelley’s National Red Book Buyers’ 
Guide. This circulation of 100,000 copies per issue is 
guaranteed by A. B. C. audit. 


Co-operative Index— 
Cataloging and Selling Service 


We offer you representation in this Buyers’ Guide with 
a circulation ten times greater than any similar 
medium and with no waste distribution. 


Over 11,000 American organizations have now listed 
their thousands of products within its pages. Every 
one of them pay for the service rendered. No free 
listings. 

In addition this book is backed by fifteen Service Sta- 
tions which have answered over 600 buyers’ inquiries 
within a short period relative to sources of supply. We 
are daily serving prospective purchasers in this waye 


The 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
633 Plymouth Court 


Service Stations 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
633 Plymouth Court 227 Fulton Street 1252 Penobscot Bldg. 
Telephone Harrison 7401 Telephone Cortlandt 12084 Telephone Cherry 1381 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
918-211 No. Seventh Street 450 Monadnock Bldg. 1309 Com. Trust Bldg. 
Telephone Olive 2330 Telephone Garfield 247 Telephone Walnut 211 


NEW HAVEN—129 Church St., Telephone Colony 2700 


UNVNUNUOUOUO0UNEOUAU0U0EAHAEAUOEOEOUAUOOAUOOUEOL A 


Chicago, Illinois 
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First After War 
Edition Closes Feb. 15th 


Donnelley’s National Red Book Buyers’ Guide 
will be in the hands of Executives, Purchasing 
Agents, and other buyers in every state—in 
every industry — at the psychological moment 
—in March. 

Reconstruction has begun—and will advance from now 
on with added force. To place your sales message— 
list your products and catalog your wares in this first 
After War Edition means to get your old time cus- 
tomers back into line— add new accounts — and place 
new products before the buying public at a time of 
vital importance to you. 


Write Our Nearest 
Office for the Details 


This co-operative service should vitally interest every 
live concern, seeking its share of the prosperity of the 





new era, and desirous of establishing selling co-oper- 
o- in the promotion of their domestic and foreign 
trade. 


Promptness, however, is essential as we are about to 
close the forms for the first After War Edition. 


Action on your part at this time will insure to you the 
benefit of the daily. inquiries received through our 
fifteen Service Stations and the profits which i 

accrue during the next six months to those properly 
represented in the 100,000 copies of Donnelley’s 
National Red Book Buyers’ Guide. Write our nearest 


office for details. 


The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
633 Plymouth Court Chicago, Illinois 
Service Stations 

MILWAUKEE CINCINNATI BUFFALO 

1315 Majestic wr 401 Neave Bldg. 501 Niagara Life Bldg. 

Telephone Grand 511 Telephone Main 258 Telephone Seneca 26 
PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA 

1522 Park Bldg. 831 McKnight Bldg. 1406 Candler Bidg. 

Telephone Grant 5939 N. W. Main 3824 Telephone Ivy 


INDIANAPOLIS—503 Lemcke Bldg., Telephone Main 4681 
BOSTON-—623 Kimball Bldg. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Minneapolis Tribune 


First in its city 
First in its state 
First in its Federal Reserve District 


will on February 1st become associated 
with The Chicago Daily News, The 
Boston Glebe, The Baltimore Sun and 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer in the 
maintenance of a joint advertising bu- 
reau at 710Times Bldg., New York City. 


The bureau will be under the direction 
of Mr. John B. Woodward and asso- 
ciated with him will be Mr. C. R. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Harold M. Kyle and Mr. 
E. N. Bayne. 


All business east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, including those cities, will be 
under the direction of this bureau. 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 
710 Times Building, New York City 


ASSOCIATED 


The Chicago Daily News The Boston Globe 
The Baltimore Sun The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
The Minneapolis Tribune 










































Cadbury Brothers Teach Farmers 
How to Conserve Food 


Effort Started as a War Measure Bids Fair to Become 
Commercially Successful 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


WO of the largest British 
cocoa and‘chocolate manufac- 
turers—both prominent advertisers 
—have lately amalgamated: the 
Cadbury and the Fry concerns— 
both owned by well known 
Quaker families. It is not in- 
tended to take any of their sepa- 
rate brands off the market, nor to 
abandon their individual advertis- 
ing. Duplication in some of the 
steps of manufacture will be 
saved; the two firms have joined 
forces for the sake of efficiency. 
Efficiency, making for food con- 
servation, has been a study of 
Cadbury Brothers during the war- 
period. For the making of milk 
chocolate and cocoa milk powders, 
the Cadburys were large users of 
dairy milk. When the war pro- 
duced a milk shortage, they did 
not feel justified in using their 
quota of a food so important to 
child life, and therefore cast about 
for means to do without it. Their 
habit of holding large stocks en- 
abled them to let dealers have a 
rationed supply of milk chocolate 
for a long time, and the con- 
densation of milk for making it 
was stopped. The cocoa-and- 
milk preparation for drinking 
could have been made with sepa- 
rated milk ; but it would have been 
poorer in nutriment, and its repu- 
tation would have suffered, a 
thing not to be contemplated for 
an advertised brand. 

Fortunately, there was a remedy. 
In the preparation of cocoa, one 
of the chief problems is to get 
rid of the excess fat in the bean. 
This fat was used by the public 
to some extent, though under pro- 
test, during the worst period of 
fat shortage. It has an_irre- 
mediable flavor of cocoa, and peo- 
ple did not like it. But the Cad- 


bury laboratory found a way of 
10 





introducing it into cocoa-milk 
powder, with results that could 
not be distinguished from full- 
cream powder.. Separated milk 
could thereby be used, securing 
the nutriment in the casein and 
liberating the cream for manufac- 
ture into butter. As much as 
seven tons of butter a week in 
this way have been sent to 
Birmingham for sale. 

To conserve and improve their 
milk supply Cadbury Brothers 
publish a little house-organ, “Farm 
and Factory,” which is sent to 
farmers. It contains suggestions 
for cleanly milking, hints on keep- 
ing milk sweet, and similar mat- 
ter. It told the farmers how 
their produce was being used to 
help feed the nation. 

Farmers were also asked to 
save wastes. Milk is collected by 
motor trucks: if the truck is kept 
waiting there is waste of fuel as 
well as time. “Farm and Fac- 
tory” published the following, re- 
lative to saving time for the 
trucks ; . 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE LORRY 


An elephant does a lot. 

But it costs a small fortune to feed 
it, at any rate in England, where there 
are no free jungles with young luscious 
trees to be had for the taking. 

Therefore an elephant is an expensive 
worker in England. 

Just so depreciation makes a steam 
lorry, or any motor vehicle, expensive 
if it is not kept moving—kept at work. 

€ are coming to the point. 

Will you help us to keep the lorries 
moving? 

How? 

By having the milk ready. 

By having it accessible. 

That is to say, as near the road as 
possible in a convenient position for it 
to = picked up without backing or 
turnin 

oy it labelled. 

If it is collected by horse or boat, 
or if you bring it into the factory the 
same remarks apply in the spirit if not 
in the letter. 
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_ Now we have said our bit until next 
time. 

Write us if you have any suggestions. 
We shall be pleased to have them. 
We know you will help. 

you. W. N. H. 


Another article advised the 
keeping of milk records—a fine 
piece of efficiency teaching. 


COCOA MAKERS TURN THEIR HAND 
TO FARM EFFICIENCY 


Cadburys have recently put on 
the market, under their name, 
packets of dried vegetables. The 
process employed conserves the 
entire flavor, nutriment and salts. 
Put back the water, and you have 
the equivalent of fresh vegetables. 
These shreds, which consist of 
potatoes, carrots, turnips and 
onions, require no soaking. A 
very attractive macedoine can be 
made with half of the fourteen- 
cent packet, which is less than the 
fresh vegetables would cost. 

This is real food conservation, 
because in ordinary circumstances 
a farmer rarely sells his whole 
crop. The climate in a small coun- 
try like this does not vary a great 
deal from north to south. Early 
vegetables come in from Jersey. 
In the rest of the country the crop 
of any vegetable ripens almost 
simultaneously. Seasonal rotation 
keeps the market supplied with 
one sort or another all the year 
round; but there is always liable 
to be a glut of one kind or an- 
other. By this enterprise of dry- 
ing and preserving the vegetables 
Cadburys hope to conserve the 
surplus stocks for the use of the 
public during the periods of the 
year when fresh vegetables are not 
procurable. 

Even so bulky a product as the 
common cabbage can be dried. 
The idea of shipping cabbages to 
the colonies would have sounded 
chimerical a little while ago. Then 
size would have hoisted the freight 
too high for practical business, 
even if they could have been 
carried in eatable condition. But 
Cadburys have found out how to 
put a’ cabbage into a couple of 
cubic inches, and keep all the 
flavor in it. The house-organ 
tells farmers the kind of cabbages, 
potatoes and other vegetables 
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needed, and helps them with such 
difficulties as pests, manures and 
the like, very much as the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
helps American farmers. 

Cadbury Brothers designed a 
bright, attractive carton and at- 
tractive show-cards, to sell dried 
vegetables, but paper shortage 
made it undesirable to print these 
during war, and they do not yet 
know when card pulp will be 
plentiful. So the vegetables are 
sold in a simple printed bag, and 
no extensive scheme is proposed 
for merchandising the article so 
long as unusual conditions con- 
tinue. Of course the food situation 
is not yet readjusted, and cannot 
be for quite a while. The grocery 
trade-papers sold to retailers the 
whole of the first available supply 
and newspaper advertisements in 
daily papers are moving the goods. 

The most interesting part of the 
advertising at present is that ad- 
dressed to farmers. Cadburys are 
more concerned to buy than to 
sell. The scheme was first evolved 
as a food-conservation idea, when 
the war looked like lasting into 
1919 or longer. From the way the 
new product is selling, it is allow- 
able to anticipate that it will turn 
out a successful business enter- 
prise, too. Without advertising, 
both ways, it would have been im- 
possible. 





Lewis a Partner in Sternfield 
Godley Agency 

I. S. Lewis, for six years on the ad- 
Vertising staff of the New York Journal 
of Commerce and prior to that on the 
New York Times, has become a partner 
in the Sternfield, Godley Advertising 
Agency, of New York, which was 
founded a few months ago by S. S. 
Sternfield, advertising manager of the 
Insurance Intelligencer. The third mem- 
ber of the firm is S. I. Godley, for- 
merly of the advertising staff of the 
New York American and the Evening 
Mail. The business will hereafter be 
conducted under the name of Sternfield, 
Godley & Lewis, Inc. 


Lesser Leaves L. Goldstein & 
Company 


Samuel Lesser, who has been sales 
and advertising manager for L. Gold- 
stein & Co., New York, has become 
associated with Harry Kitzinger & Co., 
New York. 
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Los Angeles 
Is Prosperous 


Here the wheels of industry are humming! 
é All Lines of Business Are Active! 

The people are spending money freely! 

The bank clearings show a healthy gain! 


Get the business of the alert, progressive citi- 
zens of the Great Southwest by advertising in the 


Los Angeles Examiner 


The Examiner has the largest circulation of any morning and Sunday 
Los Angeles daily. It is First on the list of a number of National 
Advertisers who key returns among U. S. newspapers. 





The Sunday Examiner has a larger circulation than the combined cir- 
culation of all the other Los Angeles Sunday newspapers. Put it on 
your list. 


Information and rates from 


Western Rep.. Eastern Rep., 
W. H. WILSON, M. D. HUNTON, 
909 Hearst Bldg., 1834 Broadway, 





Chicago. New York. 
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Sees No Danger 
in Surplus Government 
Stocks 


FR Akcart hunters always talk 
bearishly when in the market 
for goods. The public hears 
about bears in the stock, grain 
and cotton markets, but does not 
realize that the markets for dry 
goods, steel products, clothing 
and other staple merchandise are 
also full of professional bears. 
Such speculators are casting eager 
eyes on the stocks of materials 
accumulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for war purposes and 
are trying to induce Congress to 
order sales of such alleged sur- 
pluses at auction. Other specu- 
lators are trying to beat down 
manufacturers’ prices. by talk of 
holding off until the Government 
sells out. 

As was recently stated in this 
column, Government holdings 
have been greatly exaggerated. 
The favorite trick has been to 
add alleged Government inquiries 
for commodities, and options se- 
cured on them in foreign coun- 
tries, which are subject to can- 
cellation, to the actual stocks on 
hand or under contract. It will 
be remembered that the wool 
trade was surprised when the 
Government agent at the first 
Boston auction of Government- 
owned wool announced that the 
total amount of domestic and 
foreign wool and tops did not 
exceed 325,000,000 pounds, or only 
about 60 ‘per cent of what the 
bears in the wool market had 
claimed. 

Printers’ INK of January 23 
deals with this bear campaign of 
speculators in merchandise with 
commendable vigor and common 
sense. It points out that the 
Federal Government will need 
most of the supplies it has on 
hand. A large part of our army 
in Europe will remain there for 
many months and will consume 
much of the clothing and probably 
all the foodstuffs bought or con- 
tracted for before the armistice 
was signed. If Congress should 
decide to maintain a standing 
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army of 500,000 men and a navy 
on the scale urged by Secretary 
Daniels there will be no surplus 
of such stores. Vast quantities 
of old uniforms can be turned 
over to the Belgian and other re- 
lief committees to be converted 
into civilian clothing. 

In Washington the Government 
erected large office buildings for 
war work and has on hand thou- 
sands of typewriters and other 
office equipment. The Census 
Bureau will begin work on the 
regular census next summer and 
can use and wear out this extra 
equipment in the three years it 
will require to complete the work 
with its temporarily augmented 
staff. Thus'in a thousand ways 
use can be found for these al- 
leged surpluses; but speculators 
and contractors will try to induce 
Congress to sell what is on hand 
and then buy new supplies, so 
that these gentry can make money 
going and coming. Raw materials, 
such as wheat and wool, stand on 
a different footing. Our indus- 
tries will be benefited by their 
distribution at fair prices. Prin- 
TERS’ INK is right in saying that 
the actual net surplus of stores 
on hand “may be something very 
different” from the estimates of 
interested bears—New York 
Commercial of Jan. 27. 


A Great Year Ahead of Us 


“Advertising agents throughout the 
country are practically unanimous in 
their beligf that 1919 will be the big- 
gest year for advertising ever known 
in our history. seer have tangible 
fouhdation for this belief in the large 
contracts with advertisers already se- 
cured, in new business coming from 
men who have previously advertised 
only a little or not at all, and in the 
regular run of what might be called 
routine business. Back of all this is 
the general belief in a coming wave 
of prosperity, a belief that is shared by 
most business men all over the coun- 
try."—Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, addressing the Scranton, Pa., 
Advertising Club. 


Guy S. Hamilton With Chi- 
cago Manufacturer 


Guy S. Hamilton, formerly assistant 
in the advertising department of the 
Detroit Steel Products Company, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the American Steam Conveyor Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 
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Re-Winning the 
Domestic Market 


How shall the industry, which faithfully served 
war purposes to the detriment of its own domestic 
following, regain its position in public favor? 






















Shall wartime substitutes for the patriotic prod- 
ucts be permitted to retain their hold on home 
markets? 


The domestic market can be re-won by the product 
released from war service. The same influences 
7 which made it a leader before the war can regain its 
leadership for it. 


But, in most cases, different merchandising meth- 
ods from those formerly employed, are necessary. 
The problem is singularly modern; the answer must 
necessarily be new. 


We are always ready to discuss questions like these 
with manufacturers who are interested. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
] ERNEST I. MITCHELL PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 


Members of the 
American Association of Advertising Agents 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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$1,000 paid for 
the best idea 
of what to make 


| Fie our suggestion “ An Ameri- 

can Manufacturer” offered in 
Printers’ Ink $1,000 for the sug- 
gestion of a product to make in its 
expanded war plant. 


Over 150 suggestions were received. Nearly 
every one was a promising, profitable proposition, 
as were some 100 others coming direct and from 
Scientific American and from Manufacturers 


Record. 


The winning suggestion was to manufacture a drive 
unit for automotive vehicles, which will cushion 
shocks. The irregular traction of rear wheels 
shoots destructive force incessantly into the whole 
driving machinery of a car. Likewise careless 
driving does the same thing to the machinery 
from the front end of the car. By the Cushioning 
Drive Principle this ««self-destruction of a car’’ is 
stopped, 

Strangely enough, perhaps, the cushioning disks 
employed on the drive shaft dispense with universal 
joints, so endlessly troublesome and expensive to 
car owners. These flexible disks make a metal 
joint seem to be a crude, go-round -the-corner - 
meet -yourself-coming-back means for getting flex- 
ibility. 

Awarded to 


Mr. C. L. Schelt ia 2 
24 Atterbury Avenue, 


Clinton, N. J. 
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Too many ideas. 
Why not open 
them to others? 









HE other ideas proposed are so 

meritorious that we feel some 
means should be taken to make 
them known to other manufacturers 
who want a new product. 















We would like to get some publisher to serve as a 
clearing house. Until some such arrangement can 
be made we will be glad to put manufacturers in 
touch with these men offering suggestions. Many 
other metal product manufacturers can afford to pay 
$1,000 for a selected suggestion. 

We feel assured that many of these ideas would 
result in yearly profits 20 to 200 times their first 
cost. 

No obligation to us. Explain plant equipment in 
a general way and special experience or perfected 
processes, if any. State preference as to any par- 
ticular market, such as Industrial, Home, Store, 
Office, Farm or Building. 


THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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South American Publishing Company 


INCORPORATED 


310 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
EL NORTE AMERICANO 





A Successful Work 


The National City Bank of New York has contracted 
for a page space in each issue of El Norte Americano 
and The South American. We understand this is the first 
contract the bank has given any domestic publisher, and 
this recognition of these periodicals in the Pan American 
field, in which the bank is predominantly interested, marks 
another forward step in our successful progress. 


When these enterprises were inaugurated six years ago, 
one of the rumors current in financial centers and in foreign 
trade quarters was that the bank intended to extend its 
organization throughout Latin America. There were not 
wanting at that time men who pooh-poohed the idea as 
preposterous. There was no call for it. American exporters 
were very well accommodated in their foreign trades by 
English, German and other foreign banks. The same men 
argued then that we did not need American ships; that 
freight rates in foreign bottoms were lower than would be 
possible with American ships, and these foreign merchant 
ships could and did carry all our goods to South American 
ports. 

President Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, is the 
man of broad vision who first realized the true meaning 
of the situation, and the bank embarked in the enterprise 
of aiding American commerce even before the war, and its 
organization is now spreading throughout the world. 


These periodicals claim a measure of credit for the de- 
velopments taking place from- month to month, and from 
year to year in Pan American relations. Conditions through- 
out the world are undergoing changes, but there is one 
condition that will never change, and that is the geography 
of the Western Hemisphere. The twenty-one American 
nations are bound together by ties stronger than those of 
race or creed. Their respective peoples depend upon each 
other and need more intimate mutual acquaintance. 


The object of our magazines is “to disseminate a broader 
knowledge of all American countries, peoples and affairs, 
and promote greater amity and confidence between the in- 
habitants of the United States and the Latin-American 
countries.” 


Do you not think we serve a wonderful cause? 
Winc B. ALLEN, 
Publisher. 

















Advertising to 
Make Nuts an All-the- 
Year Seller 


Production Is Increasing and Com- 
petition from Europe, Impeded 
by the War, Will Soon Be Re- 
vived—Advertising Is Expected 
to Keep Demand Ahead of 


Supply 


T= January 15 issue of “Dia- 
mond Brand News,” the organ 
of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, tells of the plans of 
this body to make walnuts an all- 
the-year seller. Heretofore the 
consumption of nuts, except in 
cooking and in manufacturing, has 
been confined pretty much to the 
holiday season. This year, how- 
ever, the association is going to 
use a lot of full pages in the 
spring magazines to let people 
know that nuts are not the pe- 
culiar property of Santa Claus 
and Thanksgiving diners. 

This is the way the Association 
tells its members of the reasons 
for the campaign: 

“We must all commence to 
realize now that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when, re- 
gardless of price, we cannot ex- 
pect the entire California walnut 
crop to be consumed during the 
holiday period. Only a certain 
tonnage of walnuts can possibly 
be eaten at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The slogan we are 
trying to drive-in is ‘that walnuts 
are just as good to eat in April as 
in November, and that there is no 
more reason for discontinuing to 
use walnuts after Christmas than 
there is to stop eating ham or 
eggs after January 1.’ 

“We have to get walnuts on the 
list of all-year-round food, and 
the sooner we do it the better for 
the industry. Of course, prac- 
tically all of our advertising this 
year is directed towards this pur- 
pose, and we believe we will in 
this one year treble the normal 
after-holiday consumption. 

“The beautiful part of this ad- 
vertising campaign is that it will 
not be felt in the returns made to 
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growers. While it costs lots of 
money to advertise in the national 
publications (one color page in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal in one 
issue costing $9,000), at the same 
time it is the cheapest that a dis- 
tributor of products nationally 
can undertake. 

“The Association is now con- 
sidering adopting a definite na- 
tional advertising policy to cover 
a series of three or five years, 
the plan being to nationally ad- 
vertise Diamond Brand walnuts 
whether the crop is large or 
small, the price high or low, the 
market good or bad, the idea 
being that through this advertis- 
ing we will assure ourselves a 
strong and constant demand for 
our product from year to year, 
and through it develop at least a 
heavy consuming period continu- 
ing for six or seven months in- 
stead of about a two or three 
months’ heavy consuming period 
as in the past. 

“The normal production of Cali- 
fornia walnuts has increased at 
the rate of about 15 per cent an- 
nually. It is vital that we keep 
consumption ahead of this con- 
stantly increasing production. We 
must also realize that the war is 
over. Next year competition from 
the European growers will prob- 
ably be keener than ever. It is 
absolutely necessary that we pre- 
dominate the field; also that we 
predominate on quality. Our ad- 
vertising will help both ways. 

“We feel that our members will 
fully approve of our advertising 
plans. We feel that they are ready 
and willing to accept their share 
of the responsibility which adver- 
tising entails, a responsibility 
which calls for the greatest care 
in producing, harvesting and car- 
ing, as well as in the final grading 
and packing by the local associa- 
tions. We feel that our members 
realize that money spent for ad- 
vertising is wasted unless the 
product given publicity is of the 
best possible quality; therefore 


the success or failure of our ad- 
vertising depends almost wholly 
upon the co-operation of our mem- 
bers in producing the finest pos- 
sible quality of walnuts.” 
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Question Is, Success Quickly 


or Slowly? 
New York, Feb. 1, 1919. 
Editor Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Bates’ accusation that, as an ad- 
vertising man, I herald advertising as 
“the express train to success” is true. 
Far from overlooking the fact that ex- 
press trains sometimes are wrecked, the 
real advertising man faces the possi- 
bility, does everything in his power to 
see that the line is clear, watches the 
signals to be sure he has the right of 
way, jams on the brakes when the red 
light shows up ahead, and is particu- 
larly careful that his client’s business is 
not run off on a little, out-of-the-way 
siding while competitors go full speed 
ahead on the right track. He would 
not advise his client against using an 
express because it might be wrecked. 

I believe in express trains if I want 
to get anywhere quickly. The comfort 
of the Limited parlor car appeals to me 
more than the dim, dusty, hard-seated 
accommodation train. I did not advise 
a 90-mile-an-hour gait—I urged manu- 
facturers not to walk if they could take 
an express. Neither did I claim that 
success meant “increased sales, in- 
creased profits and expansion”’—but I 
would be willing to put that before 
ninety-nine and some per cent of all 
manufacturers as an ideal, and if I 
could prove (which I can’t) that adver- 
tising would give them these things in a 
short space of time, they certainly 
would advertise. I know advertising’s 
limitations—I have seen its tremendous 
power. hen war took the workmen 
of England, she said, “I must make 
workers of my women.” Advertising 
put six million British women and girls 
into 1,701 vocations previously consid- 
ered men’s work only. More than 400,- 
000 domestic servants were transformed 
into munition, airplane and automobile 
workers or producers of similar ma- 
chinery. Advertising to-day is saving 
thousands of women and children in the 
Near East from certain death. I could 
give unlimited numbers of examples of 
advertising’s great achievements. (on- 
sider the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Lib- 
erty Loan Campaigns ! 

That is what I call taking the ‘ 
press train to success.” 

know advertising isn’t all. The 
product must be right; must be made 
at the right cost price; must serve hu- 
manity in some good way; must be 
marketed and distributed on a sound 
economic’ basis. Advertising is not a 
substitute for quality. The essentials 
of success must be in the product itself. 

To haggle about whether or not win- 
dow displays, posters, embossed pack- 
ages and direct-by-mail campaigns are 
advertising is a waste of time. ssured- 
ly they come under Mr. Bates’ own defi- 
nition of advertising—“appeals to the 
public, publicly made.” 

My entire plea was that a manufac- 
turer with the right product who wanted 
» get anywhere in the land of Success 
eould get there more quickly by adver- 
sising—by traveling in the Publicity 
Special instead of the word-of-mouth- 
only accomomdation train. 

Harry VAaRtey. 


‘ex- 
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Juvenile Shoe Campaign Will 
Go Through Year 


The campaign of The Juvenile Shoe 

Corporation of America, St. Louis, now 
appearing in national publications, will 
continue for the balance of the year. In 
addition, pages and double-page spreads 
are being used in business papers, and 
there is also an extensive direct cam- 
paign. According to C, L. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Fisher-Ruebel-Brown Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. uis, which is 
handling the account, the appropriation 
will approximate $75,000. Beginning 
next August, all the shoes coming from 
the factory will bear the “Juvenile Shoe 
System” trade-mark on the inner linin; 
and the individual trade-mark saneel 
on the sole. 
_ The company is an outgrowth of the 
Kaut-Reith Shoe Company, of Carthage, 
Mo., and the John Foster Company, 
Beloit, Wis. 


M. J. Lacy in European Food 
Relief 


M. J. Lacy, formerly with Wood- 
wards, Inc., of Chicago, who has been 
with the Food Administration for the 
State of Pennsylvania for the past year, 
is going to Europe to assist in food re- 
liet work. 

Howard Heinz, of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
pointed Director-General for Southwest- 
ern European relief, and Mr. Lacy is 
going as one of his assistants. 


Liaison Officer for “The 
Century” 


Lieut. Lingard Loud, R. M. A., A. 
S. A., U. S. A,, having been mustered 
out of the Air Service after eight 
months of flying in Arkansas and Texas, 
has undertaken the duties of liaison offi- 
cer between the business and editorial 
departments of The Century 

he value and the necessity of liaison 
led to the creation of this somewhat un- 
usual office. 


Changes in Nestlé’s Food Co. 


A. M. Stewart, for several years ad- 
vertising manager of the Nestlé’s F 
Company, has been made general man- 
ager of Thomas Leeming & Company, 
both of New York. He is succeeded by 
John H. McShane, who left the adver- 
tising management of the Pathé Freres 
Phonograph Company, New York, for 
army service. 


Orland Thompson Returns to 
“American Farming” 


Orland Thompson has been appointed 
business manager of American Farm- 
ing, Chicago. Previous to his associa- 
tion with the Chicago office of the 
American Lithographic Company, with 
which he has lately been connected, Mr. 
Thompson was advertising manager of 
American Farming. 
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Tie ORANGE 
| JUDD FARMER 


Announces 


The Establishment of a 


\ MERCHANTS’ | 
\\ SERVICE BUREAU 


) E. B. Moon, national au- § 

thority on small town retail- § 

ing and community problems, is \ 
now Director of the MERCHANTS’ § 

SERVICE BUREAU of The ORANGE §& 

JUDD FARMER. Advertisers marketing 

goods in the Illinois field, will benefit in a big 

way by Mr. Moon's work in stimulating Illinois 
distribution, retail merchandising efhciency and co- 
operation. 

\\ By the employment of Mr. Moon and the estab- 
\\. lishment of the MERCHANTS’ SERVICE 
BUREAU, The ORANGE. JUDD FARMER 

\ has taken another big forward step in help- 

ing advertisers secure greater efficiency in 

\ the development of Illinois dealer distri- 
ASQ. bution and advertising co-operation. 

S The ORANGE JUDD FARMER is 


the only weekly Illinois farm Paper 
It is an institution of Illinois, 


a power, an influence that is 
SN successfully working for the C \ 
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Real Work by an Advertising 
Club 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
through its president, John Ring, Jr., 
recently appointed a special committee 
to co-operate with the United States Em- 
ployment Bureau for the replacement 
of soldiers, sailors and marines. The 
work included securing the help of the 
daily press through editorials, cartoons, 
news items, the running of display ads, 
slides in more than 100 moving picture 
theatres, signs in street cars, and on 
fender boards of all cars—in fact, every 
phase of publicity that could be brought 
into play has been used through the 
club’s publicity committee. 

Before the committee took hold the 
Bureau was replacing an average of six 
men a day, while the average is now 
103 each day. 


Pacific Newspaper Pioneer Dies 


Henry L. Pittock, publisher of the 
Portland Oregonian for nearly sixty 
years, died January 28, aged 83 years. 
He was founder of the daily edition of 
the paper. 1 

Mr. Pittock was two-thirds owner of 
the Oregonian Publishing Company and 
one of the largest stockholders in the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
which operates four mills in Oregon, 
Washington and California. 


In Charge of “Safety Engineer- 

— . oe > 

ing’s” Advertising 

Frederick V. Clark has been placed in 

charge of the advertising of Safety En- 
gineering, New York. He was formerly 
associated with Power, and was more 
recently business manager of Electrical 
World and secretary and treasurer of 
Motor World, ali of New York. Lately 
he has been with Transfer and Storage, 
of the same city. 


Gets Emerson Phonograph 


’ 
Company’s Account 

L. D. Chew, of the Blackman-Ross 
Company, New York, has secured the 
advertising account of the Emerson 
Phonograph Co., Inc., New York. This 
company is now putting out a 35 cent 
and a 75 cent line of records. 


Robert Barton Back with 
Leslie-Judge Co. 


Ensign Robert Barton, who will shortly 
be mustered out of the service, will re- 
join the Leslie-Judge Co., New York. 
He will be assistant to the advertising 
director. 


Lee Returns to Vigilance Work 


Richard H. Lee, secretary of the New 
York Tribune, is ta return to the vigi- 
lance work of the A. A. C. of W., with 
which he was associated until he joined 
the Tribune in the fall of 1917. 
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C. Alfred Wagner Manager of 


American Piano Co. 


C. Alfred Wagner has been elected 
general manager of the various inter- 
ests of the American Piano Company, 
He has been doing the work that his 
new title indicates for some time. 

Mr. Wagner has risen from the posi- 
tion of salesman to his present position, 
Among the manufacturing units under 
his management are the Knabe plant in 
Baltimore, Chickering plant in Boston, 
Foster-Armstrong plant in_ Rochester, 
the Ampico Reproducing Players and 
the Rythmodik music roii plant. 


Wylie B. Jones Dies Suddenly 


Wylie B. Jones, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., who conducted a general advertis. 
ing agency in that city since 1909, died 
January 27, while motoring to New 
York City. Mr. Jones was at one time 
advertising. manager of the Wells-Rich- 
ardson Company, Burlington, Vt.; later 
he was for two years advertising man- 
ager of the R. T. Booth Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of “Hyomei,” 
and for six years was manager of the 
Wyckoff Advertising Agency in that 
city. 


Lengel With Nast Publications 


William C. Lengel, director of pub- 
licity for the employment management 
section of the War Industries Board, 
has been appointed promotion manager 
of the Nast publications—V ogue, Vanity 
Fair and House and Garden. For the 
last four years Mr. Lengel was adver- 
tising manager for Hoggson Brothers, 
the New York builders, and managing 
editor of “The Hoggson Magazine.” 


W. R. Cummings With Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co. 


W. R. Cummings has been appointed 
foreign sales manager for the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Orange, 
N. J., having resigned from the secre- 
taryship of the Bush Advertising Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York. He plans to sail 
next month for a trip which will take 
him around the world. 


J. M. 





Case With Garford 
Motor Trucks 


J. M. Case. formerly connected with 
the advertising department of the 
United Motors Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has become advertising manager 
of the Garford Motor Truck Company, 
Lima, Ohio. 


Roswell Cochran With San 
Francisco Agency 


Roswell Cochran, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Products Company, Lamar, Colo., 
has returned to civil life and has joined 
the forces of the San Francisco office 
of the H. K. McCann Company. 
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The Dndependent 


Announces the 
appointment of 


J. H. TIFFANY, Jr. 


by their Western Advertising 
Managers, Cole and Freer, to 
represent The Independent in 
Northern Ohio and Eastern 
Michigan with his offices at 


901 Hippodrome Building 
Cleveland 
Ohio 
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UR country faces the most seri- 

ous evolution in its history. 
a Every intelligent and far-see- 
ing American must perceive the mo- 
mentous problems that now will con- 
front us. Upon the solution of these 
problems will depend the future sta- 
bility and prosperity of the Nation. 

In the re-making of the United 
States, in that realization of a finer 
and larger destiny for this country, 
which we confidently expect to result 
from the war, business must take 
a position of leadership. American 
business must emerge from the stress 
of war bearing a flaming torch of the 
finest public purposes. 

Here is the great opportunity for 
the big spirits in business; now is 
the time for industrial officials to 
show their character and ability. 
Never did business men face oppor- 
tunities so big and inspiring. 

Business has a great role to play 
in solidifying the Nation’s interests, 
in steering the thought of the public 
into right channels of social and 
economic philosophy. Business thus 
will protect its own institutions. 

Advertising must take its place as 
a vital public force; it must interpret 
business to the public, heighten the 
public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of business enterprise, avoid in- 





A Vital Need 


Have you thought of the part adver. 
tising is to play in American life from 
this time on? The war has reveale 
the potentialities of advertising be 
yond its commercial force. Durin 
the after-war readjustment and recop 
struction of National affairs there wil 
be historical opportunities for adver. 
tising, and to meet those demands ad 
vertising should be conceived as public 
education, as a molder of opinion, a 
a public service. A book bearing the 
above title is being mailed to a list of 
representative men in business and 
public affairs. William C. D'Arcy, 
President of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, in an intro 
duction says: “Here is a book that em- 





dustrial unrest by intelligent commer- 
cial education and combat the en- 
croachments of radicalism into our 
National life. 

When every business official in the 
country reaches the realization that 
he has a public duty in advertising 
to serve a public purpose, then a 
great force will have been built up 
in support of National stability. 

Public education on all problems 
touching business, on the real func- 





SOME TYPICAL COMMENTS 


Franx A. Vanverup, President, National 
City Bank of New York.—‘‘Your work has 
shown that you have the vision and under- 
standing to comprehend the relation between 
social progress and industrial progress, and 
the skill as a writer to present ‘that rela- 
tion to the public in an interesting manner. 
Nothing is more greatly needed.” 

Cuartes W. Green, Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Battle Creek.—‘‘I can think of no one 
who has the merit of mind and action so 
well adapted to the task you now engage in 
as yourself. You are founding a new corps— 
the Advertising Engineers of To-morrow’s 
Business.” 

Wuiuiam R. Matone, Postal Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York.—“You are a writer, a 
contributor, an interpreter; you provide a 
supplement to business which business needs; 
you might be called a Builder of Business 
Backgrounds. Business will always need you.” 

. A. MacDermip, President, Association 
of National Advertisers.—‘“‘There never was 
a time when so great a service could be ren- 
dered as at the present by the interpretation 
of the underlying qualities of business insti- 
tutions. Your work stands asarecord of your 
ability to help in this great public service.” 





Wittiam C. D’Arcy, President, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World.—“1 feel a 
sense of pride in being able to understand 
what you contemplate doing for busines 
You have my indorsement and I will be 
‘glad to subscribe to anything you want met 
to do that will expedite this whole work.” 

Frank Pressrey, New York.—“I am 
glad to know that you are to engage de 
nitely in the special line of work with which 
your name has been so successfully asso 
ciated. I have greatly admired the 
you have done.” : 

Harry Dwicar Suits, Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland.—“You have a very interesting 
way of interpreting the spirit of industry 
to the public in general. You deserve 
support of American business men.” : 

Attan H. Ricwarpson, President, Pers 
odical Publishers’ Association.—"I believe 
there is a large opportunity for service # 
an ‘industrial and advertising missionary. 
I believe you are well qualified to fulfill 
such a mission.” 

B. ButrerwortH, The New. York 
Times.—“Your particular line of advertir 
ing is uniqne and should prove very profit 
able to your clients.” 
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of the Times 
by Felix Orman 


For many years I have watched 
the ever-changing courses of busi- 


ness. This observation has not been that of 
a technical advertising man; I could hardly 
be regarded as such. I have endeavored to 
make my work in the industrial field that of 
a reporter, an investigator, an interpreter— 
a constructive business journalist. I have 
been called an industrial and advertising 





phasizes the great power of busi 
enterprise in securing the social and 
industrial stability of a Nation. . . 
The author sees in advertising a great 
force and urges American business ex- 
ecutives to educate the public on the 
facts of business through broadly- 
gauged advertising. Mr. Orman shows 
that the institutional and public serv- 
ice forms of advertising are by no 
means unrelated to its direct sales 
functions, since these broader appeals 
build a foundation upon which the 
strictly commercial advertising rests.” 





tions and the public benefits of busi- 
ness enterprise should be enunciated 
in broadly gauged advertising spe- 
cially conceived to meet the Vital 
Need of the Times. 

Such advertising inevitably becomes 
a solid basis and stabilizing force, 
upon which all sales appeals rest. It makes 
for business security, stability and perma- 
nency; it is the body from which the sales 
arm reaches and draws its strength; it is 
a fundamental commercial need; its prac- 
tical values are limitless. 


m y- 


Now, working independently, my 
purpose more than ever is to inter- 
pret business in its broadest aspects to the 
public, to aid in creating new _ business 
values, in developing a larger public com- 
prehension of business enterprise. I ap- 
proach business as an outsider, as a re- 
porter with an outside viewpoint, with the 
perspective of a layman, and report the ac- 
tivities of business for outsiders. 


This work is conducted in co-op- 
eration with advertising agents, busi- 
ness concerns, publications, commercial or- 
ganizations, educational institutions,,etc. I 
co-operate with advertising agents in a service 
capacity, and in no sense render a competi- 
tive service. My work is regarded as a 
stimulus to all advertising; it emphasizes 
the force and soundness of all advertising 


and blazes new advertising trails. It there- 
fore creates agency business. 
“There* is no question,” writes 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & 
Holden, New York, “but that there is need 
for an interpreter of business to the public. 
Such work as yours is entirely apart from 
that of the advertising agency, so much so 
that I can see how all agencies could use ° 
your services from time to time. There is a 
place for you in our cosmos.” 
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WHAT IS INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING ? 


Advertising that arouses a public admiration and ap- 
preciation of your business; builds prestige, creates con- 
fidence and good-will, interprets your service, and makes 
known the house behind your products as an institution 
of public value—that is Institutional Advertising, a dy- 
namic force supporting regular sales advertising. 


FELIX ORMAN 


INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISING 








Business literature for all 
constructive purposes. 

Advertising articles that 
humanize and dramatize 
business. 

Interpretations of business 
to educate the public and 
meet the needs of these 
crucial times. 

. Narratives of the activi- 
Ges of industrial enterprises 
that form the background 
and keynote of entire ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Special article advertise- 
ments that establish the in- 
Stitutional character of in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Advertising Sum-Ups that 
co-ordinate and intensify a 
campaign of regular adver- 


—_—_—— 


tising by bringing together 
at one reading all the ideas, 
suggestions and arguments 
advanced throughout a 
campaign of advertising. 

Such articles are to ap- 
pear as advertisements in 
magazines, newspapers and 
other publications, in book- 
lets, brochures, house or- 
gans and catalogues. 

Follow-up campaigns de- 
signed to fortify display ad- 
vertising. 

Industrial research and 
promotion. 

Special work to establish 
labor content; so cial sur- 
veys in business. oe 

Socnasies for dramatic in- 
dustria] motion pictures. 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 
FORTY-SECOND ST 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEL. MURRAY HILL 8627 
Ask for Information 
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ESTABLISNEO 1662 


C. RIORDON, PRESIDENT 
F.S.WHITTET. SECT. AND TREAS. 
CARL RIORDON 
VICE-PRES. AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 
THOS. E.WARREN, MANAGER 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


FINE UULiny ROK pAPENS 


AND 


SODA FIBRE 
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SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 
LEGAL BOOK 
LITHOGRAPH 
‘EGG SHELL 

COATING 
OFFSET 
MUSIC 


MILLS AT 
TICONDEROGA,N™Y. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Organizing for World 
Wide Markets 


(Continued from page 6) 
man that the company promptly 
captured him after he had sold 
most of the men in the office his 
course of instructions, and shipped 
him off to New York. 

An official of the company was 
one day returning from Europe 
and fell into conversation with a 
fellow passenger who, as it turned 
out, was an insurance man com- 
ing home from a holiday. His 
personality so impressed the Va- 
cuum representative that before 
Sandy Hook had been reached the 
insurance man had promised to 
use his liquid accents in the fu- 
ture in the exploitation of equally 
liquid, though less freely flowing, 
Gargoyle lubricants. 

But don’t get the idea that these 
men have been collected by chance 
methods. The great majority of 
them have been secured by a sys- 
tematized and highly developed 
effort. The plan centres about a 
committee on personnel, consist- 
ing of three heads of important 
departments. These men devote 
a great part of their time to this 
work. Advertisements have been 
placed stating the needs of the 
company, and lines have been 
thrown out through friends of 
officials in the company to draw 
in a number of candidates for 
these positions. Constantly there 
is going on the process of sorting 
out the likely candidates and inter- 
viewing, to pick future executives. 
Candidates who successfully pass 
this committee are passed on to 
the board of directors for final 
selection. 

One by one, men were gathered 
in this way until a goodly number 
had been assembled. Then came 
the problem of their training. 
Since no one knew how long the 
war would continue, this had to 
be of an extremely flexible sort, 
capable of termination on rather 
short notice. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION COMES FIRST 


The ordinary director of a cor- 
poration training school would 
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hold up his hands in amazement 
at some of the ways and means 
devised for teaching these high- 
powered salesmen, every one of 
whom is possessed of a striking 
and unusual personality, the ins 
and outs of their new business. In 
the beginning each man was given 
a desk in the main office of the 
company, and was told to sit there 
and read. They read Government 
publications about the oil busi- 
ness. They read the history and 
the literature of the Vacuum Oil 
Company. They read some of the 
notable series of instruction books 
which the company has issued for 
lubricating various types of ma- 
chinery. (When our war prepara- 
tions were at their height, copies 
of some of these to the average 
number of 5,000 per month were 
sent to the various training camps 
for use in the training courses of 
Uncle Sam’s embryo automobile 
mechanics. ) 

After the new men had sur- 
feited themselves with reading, 
they were apportioned among the 
heads of various departments to 
study the work of those depart- 
ments and were allowed to “sit 
in” on some of the important de- 
partmental correspondence. Then 
they went out with salesmen call- 
ing on important clients, and saw 
something of how the work is 
done. They went with engineers 
to study the way in which various 
Gargoyle Lubricants stand up un- 
der actual working conditions, 
and thus learned something ot 
the technical side of the business. 
They were sent to the various 
branch offices throughout the 
United States, and acted as as- 
sistant managers of these offices, 
getting in this way invaluable ex- 
perience. They came back to 
New York and spent a little time 
—not much—in the laboratories 
and refineries, this experience be- 
ing more for background than for 
anything else, as the company 
maintains in every office which 
justifies it, special technical men 
to handle the technical problems 
of the business. 

As peace gradually and reluc- 
tantly returns to a war-torn 
world, these new men will go out 
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to take their positions on the 
firing line of peaceful commerce. 
As they gain in experience, they 

will be given increasingly impor- 
tant posts. They will not at the 
beginning be placed in direct 
charge of branch offices, or of 
any of the independent companies 
organized in various countries 
under local laws. 

In every Vacuum Oil organiza- 
tion throughout the world, the 
control of the business is in the 
hands of a managing director 
who is the moral support and ul- 
timate authority for the sales 
force in that territory. In many 


cases this managing director is an 
A large and impor- 


American. 
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and keeping in close touch with 
individual men who may not have 
seen New York for many long 
and weary months. For this pur- 
pose the company is publishing 
an interesting “world - wide” 
house-organ, entitled “The Gar- 
goyle World.” In this house- 
organ the history of the company, 
its aims and its progress towards 
those aims, are set forth. Tech- 
nical information is present also 
as a minimum, the stress being 
laid rather on interesting descrip- 
tions of the company’s technical 
equipment and some of its 
achievements. (It is interesting 
to know, for example, that the 
company’s board of expert auto- 





STAFF DINNER OF THE VACUUM OIL COMPANY’S HONGKONG OFFICE.—AH CHEE IS 
STANDING AT THE EXTREME LEFT 


tant part of the duties of these 
men is to see that the sort of 
temptations which were mentioned 
in the first paragraphs of this 
article are not allowed to cross 
the paths of new men in foreign 
work with disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Even when you have seleoted 
men unusually well qualified for 
foreign work and have trained 
them carefully in the spirit and 
ideals of your organization, there 
still remains the important task 
of maintaining the morale of 
groups of workers scattered all 
over the surface of the globe, 





motive engineers studies very 
carefully the blueprints of every 
proposed modification in automo- 
bile engines, or new engines put 
on the market, before arriving at 
a recommendation for the lubri- 
cation of that engine. Time and 
time again they have been able to 
suggest to the manufacturer modi- 
fications of his engine, which re- 
sult in much higher lubricating 
efficiency.) Finally, the romance 
which inevitably adheres to a 
world-wide organization is not 
overlooked in the “Gargoyle 
World.” Men who are out on the 
firing line in all the unheard-of 
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Over 


Eleven 
Hundred 
Advertisers 


In Each Issue of 


The Marine News 


Largest Marine Publication in the World 


Official Circulation Audits Furnished 


15% Commission Paid to Agencies 
MAIN OFFICE 
THE MARINE NEWS, 16 Beaver Street, New York 


Offices : 
CHICAGO SEATTLE NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
BUSTON PHILADELPHIA CHRISTIANIA LONDON 
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Mr. J. J. Floherty, who, for fifteen 
years has been with the Dry Goods 
Economist and its allied publications, 
is now associated with the Tracy-Parry 
Company. 


As Vice-President of this Company, 
he will devote a large share of his 
attention to the textile and kindred 
fields. His broad experience in sell- 
ing and advertising ‘problems, will 
make his advice of value to any manu- 
facturer who uses or contemplates 
using advertising as part of his sell- 
ing machinery. 


‘TRACY-PARRY 
COMPANY 
Advertising 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 























corners of -the globe contribute 
vivid, interesting letters telling 
their experiences and incidentally 
contributing powerfully to one’s 
realization that the Vacuum is a 
truly world-wide organization. 


A CHINAMAN GRASPS THE POINT 


I can’t resist the temptation to 
quote a little extract from a recent 
issue of the house-organ, which 
illustrates the point I have just 
referred to. This story came 
from J. H. Congdon, general man- 
ager for the company at Hong- 
kong. Mr. Congdon had discovered 
that one ‘of the Chinese employ- 
ees, who was blessed with the 
happy patronymic of Ah Chee, 
had been with the company since 
1894. Mr. Congdon thereupon 
interviewed Ah Chee, with a 
stenographer in the background 
taking the notes as follows: 

Q. What belong your name? 


A. Ah. 

Q. What belong two-piece 
name? 

A. Ah Chee. 

Q. How many year belong this 
company ? 

A. Plentee long time. 

Q. Yes, but how long? 

A. Twenty-tlee year come more 

moon. 

‘ Q. What your pidg’n (business) 
all these years? 

A. All the time belong No. 1 
Coolie. 

Q. Who belong Taipan (Gen- 
eral Manager) then? 

A. Mr. Walker. 

Q. Where he now? 

A. No sabe, think Happy Val- 
ley side long time now. 

Q. Who other man here? 

A. Mr. Bottenheim. 

Q. No such man, Ah Chee. 

A. He belong Mr. Bottenheim 
then all light, but some man have 
talkee me he have makee change 
name. I think he been China side 
so long he have takee Chinese 
name maybe. 

Ah Chee is a great believer in 
the “personal touch” in foreign 
sales work, as is evident by the 
following: 

Q. Now, Ah Chee, what you 
think we need most in China side, 
so makee plentee good pidgin all 
the time? 
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ME 


UNCH 


does not claim to 
be a prophet or 
even the son of 
a prophet, but he 
is beyond doubt 


THE FATHER 
of 
HANDSOME 


PROFITS 


for advertisers of 
high-class goods or 
service who use _ his 
pages. Ask them! 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C.4 
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FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION 


Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, For- 
mer Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, _ says: 
“The Bureau and the De- 
partment are endeavoring to 
build up the commerce of the 
United States, and I have 
found that the trade papers 

. are the most effective 
agencies for 


TRADE PROMOTION 


and industrial betterment 
that exist.” 


In placing foreign trade pa- 
per advertising, bear in mind 
the publication of long estab- 
lished reputation receives closer 
attention from the Foreign 
Buyer and produces better 
results. 


EL COMERCIO 
Established 1875 


has for nearly 44 years met 
these requirements as its adver- 
tisers to whom we refer will 
testify. 
CIRCULATION AUDITED 
BY A. B. C. 


Sample copy, advertising rates. 
and booklet, entitled “How 
the Export Paper Can Aid 
American Manufacturers,” on 
application. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 


Burnet L. Crarx 
President and Manager 


114 Liberty Street New York 














A. Big No. 1 men New York 
must come this side takee look see. 

Q. Why for? 

A. I think more belong more 
better they come because all the 
time no see, bimeby no can do, 

The attitude of the Vacuum 
Oil Company in its foreign sales 
work is a logical development 
from the principles which have 
guided it from the beginning. It 
was in 1866 that Hiram B. 
Everest, of Rochester, New York, 
began the experiments which re- 
sulted in the founding of the 
company. 

In refining kerosene from crude 
oil there remained a thick gummy 
residue left over from the proc- 
ess, which had theretofore been 
regarded as merely refuse. 

Mr. Everest was convinced that 
this could be used. 

First he tried, unsuccessfully, 
to make all this residue into kero- 
sene. Then he made from it an 
oil for the finishing of leather, 
and found it very successful. 

At that time, the cylinders of 
steam engines were lubricated 
with tallow, and it occurred to 
him to try his new oil for that 
purpose. It worked splendidly, 
and thus the foundation for the 
business was laid. 

The growth of the organization * 
was for forty years primarily on 
the shoulders of C. M. Everest, 
son of the founder, who died last 
August. It was “C. M.,” it is said, 
who established the first fully 
equipped laboratory for experi- 
mental research in the lubricating 
field. Always a firm believer in 
advertising, C. M. Everest many 
years ago conceived the revolu- 
tionary idea of establishing fixed 
prices on the various lubricating 
oils—an unheard of development 
in the oil field! To do this, he 
had to carry his battle direct to 
the plant owner, who was also the 
consumer, and advertising has 
from the beginning been used for 
this purpose. 

The first foreign work was done 
about forty years ago. Several 
carloads of successful standard- 
ized oils were shipped to England, 
and met with such an _ instan- 
taneous and hearty reception that 
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Traub Embossed Letter-Heads 


STAMPED FROM STEEL 











HETHER you know the Burroughs Adding 

Machine Company through its national advertising 
—through its personal salesmen—or through its 
“letter representatives’’ you get one impression—friendly 
dignity and stability. 
Burroughs’ letters carry out the spirit of the Burroughs 
institution partially because they are written on Traub 
Embossed Stationery—produced by a process which is only 
one tenth to three tenths of a cent more expensive per letter 
than common ordinary printed or lithographed letterheads. 
May we send you a Portfolio of Letterheads (produced by 
this process) showing how a number of big national ad- 
vertisers make their correspondence help build good will? 


The Traub Engraving Company 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY STAMPED FROM STEEL 
864-878 WoopwaRD AVENUE 


DETROIT 
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Harry J. Prudden 


Has purchased an interest in 


Stevens & King, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


The name of the company 
has been changed to 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc. 


HARRY W. KING, President 
L. C. PRUDDEN, Secretary 
HARRY J. PRUDDEN, Treasurer 


NEW YORK 
286 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
16 Globe Building Peoples Gas Building 
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from that time the foreign work 
proceeded as rapidly as men could 
be trained and refineries built to 
take care of the expansion. 

That the foreign selling poli- 
cies which have been so success- 
ful in the past will be retained in 
the future, is sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the fact that the new 
president, elected last August, 
Edward Prizer, has himself been 
with the organization thirty-seven 
years, and possesses an intimate 
knowledge of all departments. 
To no small degree, it is only fair 
to say, the methods outlined in 
this article have been instigated 
by him. 





Butterick’s Conference 


The sovestices department of The 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, had its annual conference last 
week, gathering at the Gedney Farms 
Hotel. The Eastern and Western rep- 
resentatives of both The Butterick Trio 
and Everybody’s were present. 





Hauser Opens Studio 


George Hauser has returned from 
service with the 472d Engineers, U. S. 
A., and has located in New York for 
the production of lettering and design. 
He was formerly associated with The 
Edenborough Artists, New York. 





Out of Navy, Returns to For- 
mer Position 


Freling Foster has secured his re- 
lease from the Navy and_ resumed _ his 
eae on the merchandising staff of 
The Society for Electrical Development, 
New York, from which he resigned last 
April to enlist. 


Fickweiler Returns from Camp 


H. H. Fickweiler, Jr., for the past 
fourteen months in charge of the photo- 
engraving and lithography school at 
Camp Humphreys, Va., has rejoined the 
staff of the Wayne Colorplate Co., De- 
troit. 


Spahr Goes to Elliott-Fisher 


_G. W. Spahr has resigned his posi- 
tion as sales manager of the Tabulat- 
ing Machine Company, New York, to 
become assistant to the president of the 
Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Buys “American Food Journal” 


The American Food Journal, Chicago, 
has been purchased by C. A. Patterson, 
formerly owner of Building Manage- 
ment. 





Now 


that conditions are nearer 
normal, 


London 
Opinion 


tisers who have never pre- 
viously used its columns. 


During the past two years 
the space available has been 
restricted to old advertisers 
in order to help preserve 
their good will. 


If you will write me fully 
on ‘your proposition, you will 
receive a disinterested opin- 
ion as to your opportunities 
in Great Britain. Disinter- 
ested, because you cannot use 


London 
Opinion 


of undoubted service to you. 


I know this market fairly 
well, and I know where to 
find out the many things I 
know I don’t know. 


PKA 


Advertisement Manager, 





LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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To Manufacturers in 
the Dry Goods, No- 
tions or Furnishing 


Goods Trade 
I have handled the Advertis- 


ing and Sales executive work 


for a Specialty Manufacturer in * 


this field during seven years of 
development and phenomenal 
growth. You are familiar with 
the products. My record is one 
of substantial success. 


Willing to “break in” at a 
moderate salary with the right 
organization. Can locate any- 
where. Immediate action de- 

’ sired. 


Address “D. G.,” Box 52, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ey? 


I don’t want a job. I have that. I 
want a position where I can de- 
velop a future. I am young, 
active, able physically, normally 
and mentally competent to take 
full charge of an Advertising 
Department or a National Ad- 
vertising Campaign. 

My experiences with previous re- 
sponsibilities with a City News- 
paper, an important Piano Manu- 
facturer and a Drug Specialty 
House have equipped me to make 
my position a profitable invest- 
ment instead of an expense. 
can lay out, plan and write book- 
lets, catalogues, etc. 


know how to buy advantageously 
good printing, engraving, etc. I 
have the knack of doing things 
properly, promptly and profitably. 
I may consider starting in a 
small way if the opportunity is 
big. Will be free in two weeks, 
but can call for interview im- 
mediately. 


“X. Y. Z.,” Box 51, Printers’ Ink. 


— 
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Why Editors Like Each Other 


Commenting upon the article by J. R. 
bpreeue in Printers’ Inx, entitled 
“Your Branch Manager and What He 
Is Up Against,” William Geppert, editor 
of the Musical Courier Extra, finishes 
an editorial in his paper as follows: 

“Just here it: might not be out of 
giase to give this wonderful publication, 

RINTERS INK, a few words of com- 
mendation. It is nice at times to say 
something good for some one, whether 
it applies to the piano business or not. 
There is no publication, in the mind of 
the writer, that gives as much good sub- 
ject matter for the business man as 
does this weekly, Printers’ Inx. No 
iano man can afford not to subscribe 
or it. Each number is worth its yearly 
subscription price, for it contains more 
real good business discussion for any 
business than any other publication in 
journalism. This article on branch 
ouses alone is worth its price of ad- 
mission for the year. Read it, and then 
subscribe now for it. The Musical 
Courier Extra is a subscriber, pays for 








its subscription in advance, and would 
willingly pay double the price for the 
value it gives. Therefore, it can say 
all this with a clear conscience.” 





Henry Jay Stephens Back in 
Advertising 


Henry Jay Stephens, who was with 
the J. Roland Kay Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, before he entered the 
Service, has returned from overseas 
and has entered the sales department of 
the Chicago branch of the Diamond 
Rubber Company, a subsidiary of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 


Mrs. Florence Marshall Mad- 
den With New York Agency 


Mrs. Florence Marshall Madden, 
Sqemesty for a number of years on the 
editorial staff of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York, has become connected 
with the George Batten Company of 
that city. Mrs. Madden worked in the 
petiete campaign for the Third and 

ourth Liberty Loans. 








Places Advertising for War's 
History 


Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, To- 
ronto, are placing the advertising of 
The Times Histors of the War, for ac- 
count of the Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Limited. The campaign at 
present is confined to some of the daily 
apers in the principal cities of Canada 
rom coast to coast. 


Death of Miss E. A. Archer 


Miss E. A. Archer (Mrs. Edward 
Kress), advertising manager of the 





American Thread Company and secre- 
tary of the New York League of Ad- 
vertising Women, died at her home in 
Brooklyn January 28, of pneumonia, 
following influenza. 
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Swift & Company’s 
1918 Earnings 


How They Affected You 





During the twelve months ended Nov. 2, 
1918 (its fiscal year), Swift & Company 
transacted the largest volume of business on 
the smallest margin of profit in its history. 


Profits of the meat business—under regulations of 
the United States Food Administration—were limited 
to a maximum of 9 per cent on capital employed but 
not to exceed 2% cents per dollar of sales. 


Swift -& Company in the regulated departments 
earned 7.57 per cént on capital employed and 2.04 cents 
per dollar of sales, out of which had to be paid interest 
on borrowed money and taxes. Here is how these 
earnings affect you. 


Live-Stock Raiser— 


Swift & Company killed 14,948,000 head 
of livestock, which weighed alive, 
4,971,500,000 pounds, 

Swift & Company made a profit of only a 
fraction of a cent per pound liveweight. 


Consumer— 


The sales of our meat departments were 
4,012,579,000 pounds on which our earn- 
ings were less than % cent per pound. 


The per capita consumption of meat in the United 
States is given as 170 pounds. If a consumer purchased 
only Swift & Company’s products, he would contribute 
only about 78 cents a year, or 14 cents a week as 
profit to the company 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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A lighter, better paper 
for catalogues— 


one that reduces mailing costs 
and increases printing results 


FEATHERCOAT 


The super-light enameled book paper for half-tone and color printing 


Made in 25 x 38—46 lbs. and 25 x 38 
—-37 lbs. Before placing your next 
paper order, let us make up a 
dummy for you of Feathercoat 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 








INTELLIGENT, PRACTICAL 
CO-OPERATION with the buyer. 
INTELLIGENT carrying out of 


instructions. 

INTELLIGENT promises, reliable, 
because based in each case on known con- 
ditions and requirements. 


Do you get such service now? 
If not—why not test us? 







H. A. GaTCHEL, Prest. C. A. Stinson, V. Prest. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Did you notice Pages 8 and 9 in the Decem- 
number of Etchings, our house organ? 











A Book That Helps the Salesman 
Clinch the Sale 


Carries a Special Letter Signed by the Salesman Summing up Previous 
Arguments—Its Use Found Effective 


Mes! advertising plans stop 
after the prospect has been 
turned over to the salesman. 

“We have produced the inquiry 
—now it’s up to you to get the 
business,” is the attitude of 
the advertising department. And 
while the sales promotion depart- 
ment may intervene with follow- 
up letters, and a few pieces of 
sales literature be mailed out per- 
functorily after the inquiry has 
been recorded, the general tend- 
ency is to leave it to the salesman 
to bring home the bacon, once he 
has been given the name of a live 
prospect. 

But it is well within belief that 
the salesman needs help just as 
much after he starts work as be- 
fore. The fact that the prospect 
was interested to the point of in- 
quiring may also mean that he 
inquired of other manufacturers 
in the same line, and that a merry 
little competitive fight has been 
started. If the salesman is strong 
enough to overcome this opposi- 
tion, well and good; but suppose 
the competition is backed up with 
constructive advertising that puts 
enough additional power into the 
solicitation to tip the beam their 
way? 

This query is suggested by the 
somewhat unusual and undoubted- 
ly impressive method that is be- 
ing employed by the Underfeed 
Stoker Company of America, 
Chicago, which manufactures 
the Jones automatic under-feed 
stoker, an important item of 
power plant equipment. The com- 
pany is putting in its heaviest di- 
rect-advertising licks after the 
prospect has been landed and after 
the salesman has been working 
to get the order. At the psycho- 
logical moment a piece of sales 
literature is introduced that is cal- 
culated to turn the trick and get 
the business. 


This is a book of real “de luxe” 
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characteristics, which is said to 
cost $10 a copy, and look’ it. It 
is not a piece of “mail matter,” 
however, because every one of 
the books is delivered in person 
by the salesman himself. The ob- 
ject of the book is to impress the 
prospect with the class and pres- 
tige and high character of the 
product and the company behind 
it, and hence no pains have been 
spared to create that effect. The 
book is the sort that even the most 
hardened recipient of advertising 
appeals is sure to look at with 
interest. 


BOOK IS IMPRESSIVE 


It is large in size, 14 inches 
wide by 22 deep. It comes to the 
prospect in a handsome satin- 
finish cover, and when removed 
from the wrapping immediately 
attracts attention by reason of tie 
cover, which is of Japanese wood. 
It is really wood, but exceedingly 
thin, sliced with a veneer knife. 
The color of the wood is light, 
and it has enough figure to at- 
tract the eye. The title is printed 
in black on a green background, 
the words, “The Jones Automatic 
Cleaning Under-Feed Stoker,” 
hand-lettered, standing out prom- 
inently against the green of the 
panel, which is 5x7 inches in 
dimensions. 

The fly-leaves are of Japanese 
paper. On page 1 is a decoration 
showing an Indian or other prim- 
itive man standing before a fire, 
the suggestion being the discovery 
of fire, and hence of power. On 
this page also appears a letter, per- 
sonally written to the prospect on 
a regular company letterhead by 
the salesman. This is not a form 
letter in any sense, but is written 
to cover the points which have 
been brought out in the solicita- 
tion previously, and to emphasize 
those which appeal most strongly 
to this individual buyer. The 
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letter is signed by the salesman. 

At the bottom of the page ap- 
pear a few words of type—and 
these, by the way, are about the 
only chance the typesetting ma- 
chines had at the book: “This is 
number — of a special edition 
limited to one hundred copies.” 
The number is stamped in, and 
with the personal letter, which is 
lightly pasted in the space re- 
served for it, impresses the pros- 
pect with the fact that here is 
something of a very individual, 
special nature gotten out for him 
particularly, and with a distribu- 
tion of a very limited character. 
The psychology of this is evident. 

It may be worth explaining at 
this point that the sales policy of 
the company is to direct the ad- 
vertising to the power plant engi- 
neer, the technical man in the 
plant, and also to the executive, 
who actually signs the order. The 
engineer is reached in various 
ways, including advertising in the 
power plant publications, and the 
campaign also aims to get the in- 
terest of the executive. The book 
described, however, is for the 
executive, and is brought in after 
the salesman has been working 
on his prospect for some time. He 
knows about the proposition, he 
is interested almost to the point 
of buying, and when the time is 
ripe, the salesman makes an ap- 
pointment and presents the book. 

Following the first page is a 
hand-lettered page, printed in 
black and red, the color being 
used for an initial letter and for 
decorations at the bottom. Only 
a few words are shown on the 
page, but these are emphasized by 
the character of the lettering and 
by their size. 

“Over two years of constant 
tests under widely varying opera- 
ting conditions,” is the copy, “in 
different plants, using many 
grades of soft coal, have proved 
the ability of this labor-saving 
‘A-C’ stoker to handle any kind 
of load economically.” 

Then follows the centre-spread, 
which is an illustration of the 
stoker in action. This, as well as 
all other illustrations in the book, 
is an original photograph, from 
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a drawing, hand-colored to indi- 
cate flames. The photographs are 
of course, carefully retouched, 
but the illustrations give a par- 
ticularly vivid and understand- 
able representation of how the 
stoker works. The centre-spread 
is without type matter, the iflus- 
tration speaking for itself. 

On each of the next two pages 
is an illustration, a photographic 
print held in place at the top only, 
and not pasted down all around. 
The size of each picture is 9% 
inches wide by 7% inches deep. 
The hand lettering at the bottom 
of the first page is, “Installation 
of Automatic-Cleaning Under- 
Feed Stokers in the plant of the 
Union Distilling Company at 
Carthage, O.” On the other the 
following description is given: 
“Installation of Automatic-Clean- 
ing Under-Feed Stokers in the 
plant of Ault & Wiborg Company 
at Cincinnati, O.” 

The next and final page shows 
the company’s trade-mark, printed 
in outline letters, accompanied by 
the slogan, “Pays for itself—then 
pays dividends.” 


WHOLESOME EFFECT ON SALESMEN 


That is all there is to the book, 
which obviously does not offer any 
pretensions to technicality. The 
impression, however, is one of 
dignity, and the expense and ef- 
fort evidently devoted to the 
book are bound to make the 
reader feel that the product must 
be high-class in every particular. 
‘When the salesmen of the 
Cleveland district had a conven- 
tion a few months ago, the book 
was shown to them for the first 
time, and it was said at the time 
that if it were never used in ac- 
tual sales work, it would have 
served a useful purpose in 
strengthening the morale of the 
salesmen and giving them a new 
enthusiasm for the advertising. 

Since then reports have been 
coming to the office regarding the 
effect, and the general result has 
been remarkably good. A num- 
ber of sales are reported to have 
been closed as a result of show- 
ing the book, while in many other 
cases the prospect was brought 
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Mississippi 1918 Crops by Bureau of Visualize 
Crops Estimates. the selling 
possibilities 


From the less than five million acres in 

cultivation in Louisiana and the less than 

eight million acres in Mississippi, the 

average crop return per acre is represented 

by the abnormally high figures of 
Louisiana $55.26 Mississippi $43.10 
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Commanding Attention 


Originality of design, and presswork that 
brings out the full richness of the soft and 
brilliant colors possible only with offset 
lithography—these are what make Gugler 
booklets and folders soremarkably effective. 
Their distinctive beauty commands atten- 
tion—and, after all, that isthe great thing. 


Some time when you want todo full justice to a 
good idea for a booklet or folder, write Gugler for a 
sketch and estimate. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee and Chicago 
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Which Do You Buy? 


‘‘Just color-plates’’ or color-plates 
with perfect printing qualities? 


The difference in cost is little, but 
the difference in result is vast. 


Our remarkable growth is based on our 
ability to make plates that not only re- 
produce the subject faithfully, but also 
are unfailing on the press. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
C. A. Grotz 


J. H. Tryoa 




















Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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much closer to the purchasing 
point by this evidence of character 
on the part of the manufacturers. 
In some cases an advertising cy- 
nic raised the question of whether 
the expenditure for the book 
didn’t increase the price of the 
stoker, but the salesman usually 
had little trouble in explaining 
that this was but one form of 
sales promotion, all of which was 
calculated to reduce the cost of 
distribution. 

The manufacturers apparently 
believe that the book, in spite of 
the high cost per copy, is a pay- 
ing investment. Certainly it is a 
new idea in direct advertising ap- 
peal, and suggests numerous pos- 
sibilities to the manufacturer who 
is seeking a method of advertising 
that is to parallel the course of 
the salesman. This is the really 
significant feature of the applica- 
tion of the book—that it carries 
the advertising plan beyond the 
inquiry and as close as possible 
to the sale. 





Campaign Mapped Out for 
Canadian Manufacturers 


The Metal Shingle & Siding Com- 
pany, Preston, Ontario, has appointed 
the Advertising Service Company, To- 
ronto, to handle its advertising. The 
“Preston” steel truss barns, rea y-made 
garages, implement sheds, etc., will be 
advertised in farm papers of Canada 
and garages and storage warehouses in 
newspapers and magazines. 


Louis McLouth With 
nical Advertiser 


Louis McLouth, formerly advertising 
manager of Municipal and County En- 
gineering, and prior to that a repre- 
sentative of Engineering and Contract- 
ing, Chicago, has been made advertis- 
ing manager of Sauerman Bros., Chi- 
cago. 





Tech- 





Eeenation of Ensign Oehler 


G. Ochler, formerly managing 
ee of the Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer, New York, who has been serving 
as Ensign in the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Roy V. Wright, 
pan € editor of the Railway Age, 

or 





Joins Ben J. Sweetland 


C. H. Fleming, for six years with 
Sweet’s Catalogue Service, Inc., of 
New York, has joined the staff of Ben. 
J. Sweetland, also of New York, in 
charge of the copy department. 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 


Broadsides 
Circulars 


Catalogs 
Folders 


When you want them—right— 
right away—at the right price. 
write, wire or phone 
Kentfield - Leach Company 
“‘ Good Printing Quick!”’ 


610 Federal Street, Chicago 
Rely on K-L Service—as 


many of the largest nation- 
al advertisers are doing 
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Today's ty 


This newest and greatest branch of 
American business is calling to thousands 
of ambitious men. More than 30,000 pro- 
gressive concerns are preparing to enter 
the field of Foreign Commerce. They 
need trained men to direct and handle 
their growing trade abroad. There are 
big jobs to be filled; big incomes to be 
earned. It is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in the business world today. Our 
Course in Foreign Trade ey 
trains men for this work. Our booklet— 
sent free without obligation—tells what 
xen want to know about this new field. 
rite for it today. 


Business Training 
Corporation 
232 Cameron Building New York City 





Ask for samples of 
work you are inter- 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Is bought at the 
news-stands by 
more than thirty- 
five thousand 
“movie” enthu- 
siasts every month. 


Published In Philadelphia 
by CENTRAL PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East 
by S. M. Go_tppere, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Represented in the West 
by Joun A. TENNEY, 538 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 














Mr. Exporter 
Mr. Importer 


You expect your European 
representative for after-the-war 
trade to be a man of the fol- 
lowing description: 

Middle-aged, say, in the early 
forties, physically strong, men- 
tally balanced, morally safe. 

Speaking the leading fereign 
lan ges, such as French, Hol- 
land Dutch, Flemish, German 
and Italian. 

A European University grad- 
uate in economics. 

A man with a few years’ ex- 
perience as European Represen- 
tative for a world-known cor- 
poration. 

A cosmopolitan who is at home 
on the markets of Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Paris, London, etc. 

This man is presently with 
Pershing’s Army of Occupation 
on the Rhine, a volunteer from 








the very first day of the war, 
a European by birth and educa- 
tion, an American by adoption 
for nearly twenty years. 

Do you want him? 

Then grab him quick. 

“J. E.,” Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 
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‘Rightor With Pompeian Olive 
il 


_W. F. Rightor, who has been asso 
ciated with the Fruit Puddine Company, 
Baltimore, has been made vice-president 
of Musher & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
producer of Pompeian Olive Oil. His 
~ ~nalaae will be at the New York 
office. 


Ronald F. Davis, of Butterick, 
Dead 


Ronald F. Davis, of the advertising 
department of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, died at his home 
in t. Vernon, Y., on January 27, 
aged 31 years. Death was due to pneu- 
monia and influenza with complications. 








Appointed to Represent “The 
Independent” 


J. H. Tiffany, Jr., has been appointed 
by Cole and Freer, Western advertising 
managers of The Independent, New 
York, to represent that publication in 
Northern Ohio‘ and Eastern Michigan. 
His headquarters will be in Cleveland. 


Boggs With Campbell Glass 
& Paint Company 


Otto T. Boggs, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Lowe Brothers 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Campbell Glass & Paint Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








James True Leaves Advertising 


James True, for several years con- 
nected with the Chicago Tribune, in the 
merchandising service department at the 
home office and covering New York 
State from the New York office, has gone 
with the New York Globe as a column 
conductor. 





With Criterion Advertising 
Company, Inc. 

C. M. Bradbury, who has been in the 
naval service, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Criterion Advertising Com- 
any, New York. He was formerly with 

. W. Sweet & Company. 


All Books Are Not So Dry 


Card from a local station agent to @ 
studious citizen: 

“Sir—Please send, without delay, for 
the case of books directed to you, which 
is lying at this station and is leaking 
badly.” 








At the Notion Counter 


Clerk: “Do you want a narrow man’s 


man with rubber teeth.” 
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The First War Book by an Advertising Man 


MY COMPANY 


By Major Carroll J. Swan 
Formerly President of the Pilgrim Publicity Assn. 

The first account by an American officer of the Allied Victory Drive, 

and of the splendid part played by American lads in the German defeat. 


It’s a thrilling story and a proud record of pluck and efficiency. Every 
American should read it. 24 illustrations. $1.50 net. At all bookstores. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston 
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Many persons 
-_ es 
that they are 
Large compelled to buy 
Packages _ merchandise in 
units that are too small. Very 
often this complaint is justified. 
Several products are put up in 
packages that are little more than 
toy. models. As one man ex- 
pressed it, “I’m obliged to buy 
goods in homeopathic doses that 
I would like to get in quantities.” 
This tendency has been going 
on for several years. Distributors 
have been inclined to quote prices 
on small coin units both on pack- 
age and bulk goods. Pctatoes, 
onions and other vegetables, have 
been sold by the pound instead of 
by the peck or bushel. Oranges, 


Small Pack- 
ages VS. 
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apples, bananas and other fruit 
are often priced at, say, 5 certs 
each, or three for 10 cents. This 
method of charging suggests to 
the customer that he buy the unit 
mentioned. Instead of buying a 
dozen oranges he takes just three 
or perhaps six. Instead of order- 
ing a peck or a bushel of potatoes, 
he takes only four or five pounds, 
which, of course, is not an eco- 
nomical way to buy. 

Of course, there have been sev- 
eral reasons for this development. 
Some State laws oblige retailers 
to sell certain things by the pound. 
Also the high prices recently pre- 
vailing made the large units seem 
dear. It has always been easier 
for manufacturers to get distribu- 
tion on small sizes. Even where 
all sizes are available, dealers will 
often stock only the small ones 
so as to keep down investment 
and also because they figure that 
a low price unit meets with less 
sales resistance. Then, too, the 
tendency toward living in apart- 
ments and smaller houses, where 
there is no storage capacity, has 
compelled hand-to-mouth buying. 
Besides, during the war when 
merchandise was scarce and it 
was necessary to prevent hoard- 
ing, it was advisable for manu- 
facturers to stress the small units. 

Now, however, this necessity no 
longer exists. People should be 
given every opportunity to buy 
things in the unit that is most 
. suited to their needs, which is the 
thrifty way to purchase. This fact 
«should be taken into considera- 
tion in planning many sales and 
advertising projects. 

Of course, this does not imply 
that the small unit should be 
abandoned. There is no objection 
to the small package as such. It 
is a great convenience to people 
who do not want a large quan- 
tity. It prevents waste because it 
enables the small user to get the 
quantity that he can economically 
consume. 

The small package is also in- 
valuable as a means of intro- 
ducing new articles. Many ad- 
vertising successes have been 
built on it. But after it has been 
introduced many people will find 
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it more economical to buy large 
quantities. One good way to en- 
courage this is to have a promi- 
nent notice on the small package, 
telling users that the article is also 
put up in larger units and that 
many will find it to their advan- 
tage to buy these big sizes. 

The point at issue is that for 
most products both small and 
large units should be available. 
An article is not well distributed 
until people are able to get the 
size they prefer. The majority of 
people in this country are not liv- 
ing in miniature homes. They 
have plenty of room to lay in an 
economical supply of food. They 
do not want to be running to the 
store every time they wish to use 
an article. Distributors should be 
encouraged through advertising 
and in every other way to keep 
large packages on hand, as well 
as the small ones. 


More Adver- From time to 


time PRINTERS’ 
tising and Ink has com- 


Fewer Free mented on the 


Deals old and vexed 
question as to what items should 
properly be included in the adver- 
tising appropriation. We are all 
familiar with the type of business 
executive who has the cheerful 
habit of putting under that head 
all expenditures which he is 
ashamed to record anywhere else! 
This practice is notoriously unfair 
to the advertising because it makes 
the cost seem much greater than 
it actually is. We believe that on 
the whole the practice is decreas- 
ing, and that most advertising ap- 
propriations at the present day 
contain little or nothing which is 
not legitimately entitled to be 
placed there. 

An interesting angle on this 
problem is presented in a letter 
which has just come to PRrinTERS’ 
Ink from the Sill Stove Works, 
of Rochester, N. Y., maker of 
Sterling stoves, ranges and fur- 
naces. The letter contains the en- 
couraging news that “we are 
going to. push harder than ever 
for business through advertising. 
We shall spend more in publica- 
tions and mail work than here- 


tofore.” It then goes on to raise 
the question: 

“Whether or not one may prop- 
erly say that our advertising ap- 
propriation is increased, depends 
upon how the advertising appro- 
priation is figured. We have in- 
cluded in our advertising costs 
salaries, free goods, advertising 
allowances to dealers based on 
quantities purchased, etc., most 
of which will not appear in this 
year’s budget at least in anything 
like the old amount. 

“By reason of this change, we 
expect our total cost for market- 
ing will be reduced.” 

This statement is significant not 
only because of the obviously jus- 
tified change in the method of 
bookkeeping, but because the 
company is apparently to experi- 
ment this year with a policy of 
spending more money in the legi- 
timate channels of advertising 
and less on such items as free 
goods, etc., in the expectation that 
it will be possible to market the 
company’s products at a less cost 
than heretofore. We believe that 
most advertising men will assure 
this organization that the general 
experience of advertising men 
everywhere bears out this assump- 
tion. The greater the proportion 
of your total advertising appro- 
priation which is spent along 
sound and legitimate lines, the 
greater the likelihood that the 
return will justify the expenditure. 


‘‘Lost Mo- Advertising has 


tion’’ in Fore several functions 
to perform in 


eign Trade connection with 
export selling; and not the least 
of these, though its importance is 
frequently underrated, is the 
power which it possesses to 
create short cuts, which will 
simplify the otherwise intricate 
and entangled paths of trade. 
Chao Hsin Chu, Chinese Con- 
sul-General at San Francisco, 
mentioned some striking instances 
of this in his recent address at 
the New York Advertising Club. 
The United States, he pointed out, 
buys its Chinese tea through 
Manchester, England. South 
America buys our cotton goods 
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through Great Britain. Other 
examples of these roundabout 


methods of trade will readily oc- 
cur to everyone. They are not 
the result of anybody’s deliberate 
intentions; but arise as accidents 
in the evolution of business. We 
buy where we know goods exist; 
and it is not the purchaser’s 
fault if, never having had nearby 
sources of supply brought to his 
attention, he goes to markets 
thousands of miles away to se- 
cure what he wants. 

However, as Dr. Chu points 
out, advertising can change all 
this. If the Chinese tea growers 
would advertise themselves and 
their product in the United States 
(as they are, in fact, beginning to 
do), there is no earthly reason 
why the buyers in this country 
should not be glad to recognize as 
a trade axiom the well known 
geometrical principle that a 
straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. And 
if our own exporters will show 
South American purchasers that 
they will gain nothing by search- 
ing in remote corners of the 
world for goods which we can 
supply them, they will ultimately 
be glad to give us their business. 

It is all a question of letting in 
the light; and as Dr. Chu so 
shrewdly observes, that is where 
advertising can play its big part. 





Reducing We speak very 
Salesmen’s fluently about 

non - productive 
Non-pro- time of men in 


ductive Time the factories and 
precious hours wasted while the 
machines stand idle. It is the 
saffron hobgoblin that haunts the 
dreams of every ambitious fac- 
tory manager. Yet seldom do we 
mention it in connection with the 
work of our travelling salesmen. 

A manufacturer recently made 
a painstaking investigation into 
the efficiency of his road sales- 
men. He checked up the number 
of working hours, the number of 
towns visited and number of calls 
made. He was horrified to find 
that the actual time spent visiting 
prospects was less than three 


hours per day—for five days a 
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week. The remainder of the time 
was frittered away getting from 
hither to yon, writing reports, 
digging up prospects and cooling 
heels in the frigid outer_offices. 
The first thing he did was to 
supply his force with automobiles. 
He discovered that instead of 
making two towns a day, they 
could make four or even five. And 
instead of greeting half a dozen 
prospects, they could tell their 
story to a dozen and a half. 
He told his men frankly that 
while he did not expect them to 
neglect their home duties, they 
should not work their territory by 
the dinner bell. “When the day’s 
work carries you twenty-five or 
thirty miles from home, you are 
on your way home at half-past 
three or four, perhaps leaving a 
good prospect that you could have 
closed had you stayed and were 
not worrying about getting home 
on time. Better by far, to take 
one full day each week and spend 
it at home. By such arrangement 
you will be able to devote the 
proper amount of time to business 
and not neglect your family.” 
But a far from negligible amount 
of time was lost waiting outside 
closed office doors, and once in- 
side, in explaining to prospects 
what should have been common 
knowledge regarding the firm’s 
product and its peculiar advan- 
tages over competing articles. 
Moreover, it was arduous at first 
call to sort out the active pros- 
pects from the others. 
. So the services of advertising 
were enlisted. Introductions were 
found to be easier. People ac- 
tually in the market sent in in- 
quiries which cut out lost motion. 
And the representative’s initial 
visits were not totally consumed 
explaining the rudimentary ques- 
tions about the firms’ activities. 
Cutting down the salesman’s 
non-productive time is a problem 
for business efficiency engineers— 
call them what you may—no less 
than reducing the number of 
“overhead” hours in the plant. 
Automobiles will do it. So will 
better systems of routing. So will 
standardized methods of approach 
and appeal. So will advertising. 
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THE 


HOME NEWS 








During the past year published 4,126,589 lines of 
advertising. In 1917 the number of lines pub- 
lished was 8,092,142. Therefore the 


1918 Gain Was 


This is the biggest 

percentage of gain by 

any New York paper in O 
recent years. 


No newspaper is a merchant’s pampered pet, 
unless the money spent in it pays dividends. 


More than two-thirds of this gain was in 
local retail store advertising—the kind that must 
pay a dividend. 

THE HOME NEWS is CARRIER-delivered, with a 
circulation system second to none. The guarantee for 


its Bronx edition is 100,000 copies each issue, three 
times each week (Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays). 


The circulation guarantee for the Harlem edition is 
100,000 each issue twice each week (Sundays and 
Wednesdays), making a total circulation guarantee of 
200,000, with no overlapping circulation. 


Either or both editions may be used at the ‘option of 
the advertiser. 


James O’Flaherty, Pub., 373 E. 148th St., N. Y. 
Downtown Office : Harlem Office : 
225 West 39th St., N. Y. 2026 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


To de advertiser seeking a try-out for his product at a low cost in 

C) tt Metropolitan market, the Bronx Home News presents a 

splendid pH. & for a test, for it enters more homes in its section than 
all the big Metropolitan papers combined. 
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Representatives’ Club 
Assembles at Monthly 
Luncheon 


HE Nation has had read to 
it a lesson in the power of 
advertising so spectacular, so un- 
mistakable, that the wayfaring 


PRINTERS’ 


man cannot fail to have been im- - 


pressed with it,” said Bruce Bar- 
ton before members and guests of 
the Representatives’ Club, New 
York, January 29. “I believe that 
we, as advertising men, are going 
to find ourselves called to a larger 
and more inspiring mission in the 
years to come. We will be less 
concerned in the mere solicitation 
and handling of advertising, and 
more occupied with the creation 
of new advertising and of new 
advertisers. 

“In a recent issue of a trade 
publication I noted the announce- 
ment of 104 manufacturers, only 
twelve of whom are appealing to 
the larger public. Do you not 
suppose that the other ninety-two 
have also been impressed by the 
lessons of this war? You have 
probably, most of you, devoted a 
good deal of time to the twelve 
advertisers in that publication. 
From now on I believe you are 
going to find it increasingly worth 


while to spend time with the 
whole 104.” 
Other four minute addresses 


were given by Geo. S. Fowler, of 
Colgate & Company, who ex- 
plained the present status of 
price protection; Burton Emmett 
of Frank Seaman, Inc.; Geo. P. 
Metzger, of Hanff-Metzger, Inc.; 
Geo. L. Sullivan, of the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company, and F. B. Ryan, of 
Ruthrauff and Ryan. 

“The same force that causes a 
man to clip a coupon in a mail- 
order ad,” said Mr. Ryan, “can 
be utilized in directing his foot- 
steps to the retail merchant who 
sells a manufacturer’s line.” He 
told of the advantages of mail- 
order advertising methods of 
checking up the relative value of 
positions, space, headlines and 
various styles of copy. 

The meeting was held at Ho- 
tel McAlpin and approximately 
250 members and guests attended. 
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McIntyre With New Credit 
Corporation 


George McIntyre, formerly associ- 
ated with the Newark Sign & Poster 
Advertising Company, Newark, N. J., 
the Continental Guaranty Company and 
the Commonwealth Finance Corpora- 
tion, both of New York, has become 
first vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Credit Corporation, recently formed in 
New York. 


Jelly Men Combine 


Manufacturers of jam, jelly and 
marmalade in the United States, have 
organized the National Preservers and 
Fruit Products Association, as a_Dis 
trict of Columbia corporation. It is 
stated that more than fifty per cent of 
the manufacturers, representing more 
than seventy-five per cent of the capital 
invested, are already included in the 
new organization. 








Change of Position for Arthur 
J. Swanson 


Arthur J. Swanson has left the sales 
department of the U. S. Gypsum Com- 
any, Chicago, to represent the Louden 
Machinery Company, Fairfield, Ia., in 
Chicago and Cook County, Til. For- 
merly, Mr. Swanson was in the foreign 
advertising department of the 
Francisco Chronicle for seven years. 


Franklin A. Miller 
Work 


The Miller-Cave Corporation has just 
been organized in Chicago, to act as @ 
sales representative to the automotive 
industry. Franklin A. Miller, who has 
been with the Cosmopolitan, New York, 
in the West for four years, is president 
and general manager of the new com- 
pany. 





in New 





Returns from Army to Mal- 
lory, Mitchell & Faust 


Sergeant Sam McWilliams is back with 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Inc., Chicago, 
as assistant space buyer, having been mus- 
tered out of the army. When discharged 
he was in the Medical Detachment at 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., attached 
to the camp surgeon’s office. 





J. J. Patterson Returns from 
Camp 


J. J. Patterson, president of the Pat- 
terson-Gibbs Company, Chicago, has re 
turned from Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky., where he was in the 
Field Artillery Training School. 


Muehling on Governor’s Staff 


John A. Muehling, treasurer and 
business manager of the Manchester, 
N. H., Union, has been appointed 4 
major on the staff of the Governor of 
New Hampshire. 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 








Then it’s ‘*Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 


Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 








Process. ° Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 



























__ How much are your 
_ Dealers windows 





cludes many helps for your 
dealers. Offer them by all means 


DA-NITE 
ELECTRIC 
COUNTER AND WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The last word in Show Window advertising 
Da-Nite signs are metal signs framed and decorated, transformed by a patented 
Process into electric signs at night with hundreds of tiny bulbs and flasher 
effects. All made of metal—no glass, absolutely fool-proof and nonbreakable. 
Prices very reasonable. In use by many National Advertisers. Every dealer 
glad to use them. One or two 25-watt ordinary lamps required. 


For full information write to 


THE ELWOOD MYERS COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
ELECTRIC SIGN DEPT. 





























The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EVERAL months ago there ap- 

peared in Printers’ INK an ar- 
ticle on “Copy That Makes Them 
See It.” The Schoolmaster was 
reminded of this article a few 
days ago while riding on the 
Pennsylvania from New York to 
Philadelphia. At intervals along 
the right-of-way he observed 
painted signs advertising Harri- 
son’s Town and Country Paint, 
and these painted displays were 
built along the “make-them-see- 
it” lines. At the left of the main 
display board is a sign cut in the 
shape of a modern house. This 
house is very much in need of 
paint and looks run down and un- 
attractive generally. Under it are 
the words, “If it is worth $5,000.” 
At the other end of the main dis- 
play board is another cut-out 
showing the same house after be- 
ing painted, and underneath this 
spick-and-span house are the 
words “Will make it worth 
$6,000.” 

As the train flashes by, the tra- 
veler reads: “If it is worth $5,- 
000, Harrison’s Town and Coun- 
try Paint will make it worth 


A flat statement to this effect 
would be uninteresting and un- 
convincing, but this advertiser has 
applied the “make-them-see-it ” 


principle to his painted display , 


with such effectiveness that he 
actually gets his message across 
graphically in spite of the sup- 
posed limitations of outdoor dis- 
play and the fact that a railroad 
traveler sees the sign for only a 
few seconds. 
* . 
One of the big chain druggist 
syndicates has worked out a sys- 
tem of mechanical sales rotation 
that offers a suggestion to any 
manufacturer selling to the trade 
a varied line of innumerable 
items. 
When She enters and asks for 
a pot of finger-nail polish, the 
clerk does not set it silently be- 


fore her, and then as an after- 


thought remark that they have 
just got a new stock of buffers 
from Paris. Instead, he places 
on the counter a neat wooden tray 
divided into compartments. Each 
compartment contains a single ar- 
ticle of manicure use—a buffer, a 
nail file, a bottle of peroxide of 
hydrogen, and any manicure 
preparation the store happens to 
want to push. 

Then if other customers are 
gathered aground, the clerk ex- 
cuses himself and waits upon the 
next. Instead of having to rely 
upon the clerk’s memory and tact 
to suggest the properly related ar- 
ticle, it is done almost automatic- 
ally. Moreover, rarely can a 
salesperson recommend more than 
one accessory without appearing 
too ambitious; but with the 
ubiquitous tray with price tags 
neatly attached to each article be- 
fore her, the shopper often pur- 
chases three and four forgotten 
things suggested in this manner. 

When one stops to consider that 
a retail druggist has only to in- 
crease the average purchase from 
thirty-three or thirty-four cents to 
forty in order to double the net 
profit of his store, the value of 
this idea is immediately apparent. 
Combinations are also worked out 
for such associated merchandise 
as shaving soaps, razor blades, 
talcum powders, etc.; and beauty 
creams, toilet waters, lip salves, 
etc. 

* * * 

It is always a moot question as 
to how long an advertising appeal 
lives. If a letter or a piece 0 
copy does not inspire immediate 
action on the part of the reader, 
is its effectiveness entirely lost? 
That is hard to answer. 

The Schoolmaster recently heard 
of an incident, however, which 
shows that often a printed appeal 
lives much longer than is get- 
erally supposed. A _ mail-order 


house has been in the habit of 
sending out sample pieces of fab- 
rics to customers who ask for 
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The First Advertiser 


The Stanley Rule and Level Co. of New Britain, 
Conn., was the first advertiser in BUILDING 
AGE when it was established over thirty-nine 
years ago. They are still in the magazine. 

















For over thirty years the following representa- 
tive manufacturers have used BUILDING 
AGE to reach the important buying element in 
the moderate-cost building field. 













Gee Rule & Level Co. p nae Mfg. Co. 

W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. mith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
National Sheet Metal Rfg. Co. Thomas Morton 
Cortright Metal Rfg. Co. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc, 
Bird & Son L. 3 \— Co. 
H. B. Ives & Co. L. 
Samson Cordage Works (Parke Bail Bearing Machine. ) 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. Cc. Jennings & Co. 
U. S&S. Mineral Wool Co. Sane ood Finishing Co. 
Pullman Mfg. Co. ° (Du Pont Industries) 







Stover Mfg. Co. Stanley Works 









In addition to these the following unduplicated 
numbers of advertisers now in BUILDING 
AGE have been using the paper for the — 
indicated. 

Ten over twenty years. 
Twelve over ten years. 
Thirty-one over five years. 













A publication which served advertisers so 
profitably that they continuously use its pages 
is a proven medium. 








Our knowledge of this 
field is at your disposal 


BUILDING MAGE 


243 West 39th Street New York 
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Affiliated publications in the Building Field: 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
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SALES MANAGERS! 


Tet us introduce and push your 
merchandise in France. 

Three high-powered young business 
men are starting a permanent and 
aggressive selling organization with 
headquarters in Paris. Will call on 
shoe, clothing, and furnishing goods 


trade. 
We desire to represent progressive 
factories in each of these lines on a 


commission basis. 
What have you to offer and what 
is your proposition? 


LT. WALTER SECORD 
Finance Office 
A. P. O. 712, A. E. F., France 
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Chester A Grover!i05 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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OUR connections in the colleges have 
been established with the view of 
giving to our college paper advertisers 


the most efficient merchandising service 
that possibly can be devised. 


Manufacturers seeking student trade will 
find it to their advantage to consult us. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 
Incorporated 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 
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rated _ retail 
Dry Goods and General 
Stores are paid Sub 
Merchants Trade 
other trade 
A. B.C. Members 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, New York 


Indianapolis 


Journal than 


to any publication 


Chicago 
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them. With the samples is always 
sent a printed notice saying that 
the samples are valuable and that 
after the customer has made her 
selection it would be appreciated 
if she would return them. 

It seems that a very high per- 
centage of these samples are re- 
turned in a few days, or at least 
in a few weeks. The other day, 
however, the house received a box 
of samples that had been sent out 
sixteen years ago. The woman 
sent them back in a matter-of-fact 
way, along with the printed no- 
tice which accompanied them orig- 
inally. She offered no excuse for 
the delay. Here is an appeal that 
has been lying dormant for six- 
teen years, but it was not dead. 

This concern, by the way, has 
discovered that it can cut down 
its sampling expense by restrict- 
ing its prospects to definite 
samples. In other words, a 
woman who writes in and says 
she is interested in silk kimonos, 
and would like to see samples of 
the fabrics would be told that if 
she will express an interest in 
certain specific kimonos, such as 
No. 101, No. 102, or No. 103, that 
samples of the materials will be 
sent to her. The idea has worked 
out very well. It seems that un- 
der the old system when a cus- 
tomer received a variety of 
samples that the very quantity of 
them confused her. She was ut- 
able to make up her mind what to 
select and often delayed sending 
in her order for no other reason. 
Under the new plan, however, she 
hasn’t got much of a variety to 
choose from, and it does not t 
her so long to arrive at a decision. 

** * 


In a Western city of consider- 
able size there is a trust compamy 
that appears to have a monopoly 
on the custom of Chinese mer- 
chants. Other local financial in- 
stitutions offer similar rates of i- 
terest, but the keepers of chop 
suey restaurants, the owners of 
laundry establishments and celes- 
tial household servants all prefer 
to deposit their savings at this one 
establishment. 

Why? ° 
The Schoolmaster asked this 
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question of the bank president the 
other day. “See that chap over 
there?” the official’s forefinger in- 
dicated a red-headed teller at one 
of the windows. “Well, that’s 
the reason why. He told me one 
day some years since that he had 
a pet hunch to corral the Chinese 
trade. I told him to go to it. But 
that was all I heard of it. So six 
months later I asked whether he 
hadn’t forgotten. He said ‘no’ 
and begged me to be a little patient. 

“Can you guess what he was do- 
ing? Every night he went to a 
Chink who was attending the local 
university and there in his dimly- 
lit room until midnight studied the 
jumbled symbols of the Chinese 
language. 

“So I think we’ve got their busi- 
ness cinched—unless Perkins de- 
cides to go with another bank. 
And I don’t think that likely. He’s 
going to marry my daughter next 
spring.” 





“La Hacienda” Appoints West- 
ern Manager 


Frederick R. Jones has been appointed 
Western manager of La Hacienda and 
the American Blacksmith, o~. & Trac- 
tor Shop, published by the W. F. Wendt 
as Company, Buffalo, N. “Y. His 

headquarters will be in Chicago. 





EDITING— 


and production of 
house organs by 


Get outline of what a 
house magazine can 
accomplish for you. 
George Seton Thompson Co. 
122 \-. Polk St, Chieage, TL 




















‘Adv. Agency 
Wanted 


A New York service company 
wants to take over by purchase 
or consolidation a small agency 
of clean record and full recog- 
nition. The principals of the 
agency may remain with the 
business if they so desire, with 
greatly enlarged opportunities. 
In replying to this advertise- 
ment, correspondents need not 
necessarily disclose the identity 
of their agencies, but the essen- 
tial facts should be stated, 
namely, the number of accounts, 
approximate volume of business, 
and present financial condition. 
The right agency can make a 
decidedly beneficial arrange- 
ment. Address “Service,” P. O. 
Box 74, Times Sq., New York. 








The Proof 


Last Statements Show: 





4/5 of all California English Reading Families take the 
San Francisco Sunday Examiner or Los Angeles Sunday Examiner 


U. S. Census Bureau Estimated Population. ...............+++: 
Non-English Reading (Foreigners, Illiterates, Etc.)..........- 
Equivalent in Families............. 


San Francisco Sunday Examiner Circulation.............-.. 
Los Angeles Sunday Examiner Circulation.................- 


2,757,895 
551,579 


2,206,316 
484,947 ‘ 
257,456 


152,452 a 
409,908 
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The Typographic 


Service Company 


of New York. Inc., C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres 


Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 


41 Madiaon Ave., New York 
ion foe New Ym 
Office Pppliances | = 


The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


Two hundred twenty-five manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
copy. The government requests that we do not 
send it free. 

417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Printers and Publishers 
NOTICE 


The writer has had seven years 
executive experience in the 
printing and publishing busi- 
ness; has just been discharged 
from the Army; was formerly 
proprietor of a plant in the 
South—sold it when entering 
service; desires now to connect 
with some large house in execu- 
tive position. References as to 
character and ability. Former- 
ly Rotarian. 
FOREST R. LLOYD, 


care Hotel Powhatan, Washington, D.C. 


Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce ay Ry y wear longer; 
economical. Will fill ‘the type or dry “out 
Guaranteed to -t or money back. 
buying direct. Supplied for ‘a 
Typewriters and Addis 

light, medium or heavy inked, any color de- 
sired. Price, 12 for: $5.00; 

3 for oh “. 
States. 























prepaid anywhere in 
» add postage 
“BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 20-page 
—“Better Typewriter Results,” oe 
stamps or coin (checks not accepted for less 
than $1.50) stating the name and model 
ter, and color of ribbon 


THE RIBBON WC WORKS, Galveston, Texas 
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California Grocers Need Not 


Post Prices 

It is reported that California, one of 
the first states in which the Food Ad- 
ministration ordered grocers to 
placards stating their costs and ing 
prices on standard goods, has now dis- 
continued the plan. Several other states 
it is reported, which have introduced 
the price posting idea at the request 
of the Food Administration, are now 
abandoning it. 





Yeast in Cartons Advertised 


The White Star Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, of Winnipeg, Canada, i is 


advertising to the paary trade in 
ada “White Star ” packed in 
air-tight cardboard Bang ach car- 


ton contains six cakes of yeast, and 
retails at five cents. Attractive color 
pages are pone used to » the brand. 


The Little “Black Book”— 


used by leading advertising and sales 
managers in the biggest institutions from 
coast to coast should be helping you—sup- 
plying you with the latest statistics. Ask 
for our free descriptive bulletin. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
401-11 Meridian ms Bidg., Indianapolis, 




















' BOOKLETS 


That you can feel a just 
pride in circulating 


SERVICE that is a reality 
Wantachancetoprove it? 
CHARLES FRANCIS 


PRESS | 
461 Eighth Ave., New York | 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 


FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG 
MAN IN EDITORIAL WORK ON 
A LIVE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Box 548, care Printers’ Ink. 


REPORTER WANTED FOR TRADE 
JOURNAL WORK. Exceptional open- 
ing for man with character, pep, nose 
for trade news. Address Box 554, care 
of Printers’ lak. 


SOLICITOR—WANTED EXPERI- 
ENCED SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITOR, 
FULL TIME, BY REPRESENTATIVE 
BUSINESS PAPERS. ADDRESS BOX 
553, PRINTERS’ INK. 


New York manufacturer wants young 
man of initiative, pleasing address, good 
correspondent, some advertising experi- 
ence. Salary $35 per week. Address 
Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising solicitor with expe- 
rience in automobile field for New York 
trade journal. State salary wanted to 

in; give experience and all informa- 
tion first letter. Address Box 551, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY WOULD 
LIKE TO MAKE PART TIME 
arrangement with copy writer of ability 
—for newspaper campaigns. Address, 
N. Y. Agency, Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED FOR LARGE NEW YORK 
CITY DAILY. ADVERTISING EX- 
PERIENCE ESSENTIAL. BOX 549, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 


SIGN-SHOW CARD SALESMAN 
Philadelphia maker wants representative 
for small but exceptional line of em: 
bossed, inlaid and hot press signs, show 
cards, labels, etc. Commission basis. 
Strictly confidential. Box 526, P. I. 





























Wanted—Experienced college trained 
young woman secretary to editor of 
Nautilus Magazine. Answer in own 
handwriting, giving age, attainments, ex- 
rience, etc., with photo. Elizabeth 
owne, 242 Oak St., Holyoke, Mass. 


_., SALESMEN WANTED 
Visiting hospitals in large cities to sell 
important article, as side line, on com- 
mission. Every hospital a purchaser. 
Excellent opportunity to increase your 
earnings. Address Box 532, care P. I. 








Advertising manager to take full 
charge entire department of a na- 
tionally advertised line, also assist 
in sales department and in editing 
house-organ. State full details, 


past experience, age and salary 
expected. Write Sales, Room 611, 
World Building, N. Y. 





Wanted—An assistant to the President 
of a New York Company manufacturin, 

high-priced composite wood and meta 
specialty—an all-round man of technical 
education with manufacturing, office and 
selling experience. Address, giving quali- 
fications and business record, and salary 
desired, Box 527, Printers’ Ink. - 





Large manufacturing company located in 
New England needs a young man in its 
Advertising Department. ork covers 
the writing of trade journal copy, prep- 
aration of Catalog copy and handling 
of general details. This is a real op- 
portunity for a young man not afraid 
of hard work. Moderate salary to start 
but advanced as ability is demonstrated. 
Box 531, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

A technical copywriter with a good 
mechanical engineering background. His 
job will be te prepare technical book- 
lets and to take engineers’ reports and 
whip them into shape for publication 
in the leading power plant, electrical, 
and other engineering journals. 


Give full particulars and salary expected. 
Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


Factory (Production) Manager 
Man of good education and personality, 
under forty years old and a student 
of efficiency methods. Preferably one 
who has had experience in selling, cost 
accounting, correspondence and pur- 
chasing departments. Manufacturers of 
specialty with large printing department 
has opening for such a man. Do not 
reply unless you are an energetic man 
looking for an opportunity to build for 
future, with rapid growing concern. 
Answer in detail giving age, experience, 
salary expected, etc., to “Production” — 
Box 529, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy 
Writer 
Wanted 


One able to analyze a proposition, 
dig out the selling points and pre- 
sent them in plain, convincing lan- 
guage. Experience in layout of 
advertising and acquaintance with 
type preferred. 











State salary expected. Submit sam- 
ples of work (to be returned) with 
references and previous experience. 


All correspondence held in strict 
confidence. 


Permanent position with a good fu- 
ture to right man. 

OHIO AGENCY, 
Box 530, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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long-established Wis- 
consin colonization concern has an open- 
ing for an adaptable and ambitious 
young man who has a bent for advertis- 
ing and publicity work, and who writes 


Large, successful, 


plain English easily and well. News- 
paper experience with workable knowl- 
edge of land and farming would be 
desirable, but not absolutely necessary. 
There is room to grow at this job. 
Salary to start, $25 per week. Box 559, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








$75,000 RETURN FROM $178 AD. I 
handled the advertising. Let me prepare 

Booklets, letters, broadsides. 
Any subject. Write me. CIS K. 
THOMPSON, WOODHAVEN, N. Y. C. 


yours, too. 








OCEAN To OCEAN 
cSINCINNATI 


CORRESPONDENTS—T here is a 
steady demand for trained letter writers 
who know mail salesmanship, salaries 
$35 to $150 a week. Write for free copy 





magazine giving details of this new 
profession and how you can learn. Mail 
Salesmanship Magazine, Room 1234, 


220 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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FOR SALE 


Complete plates of “The South in the 
Building of the Nation,” only authen- 
tic Southern History on market today. 
Also 1,000 sets (13 volumes) contain- 
ing a number of De Luxe and Half 
De Luxe editions, bound in imported 
Turkish bindings. Plates alone cost us 
$50,000, but terms for handling propo- 
sition can be arranged by writing Box 
544, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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An Opportunity 


For a jobber or manufacturer of a 
food product who is desirous of a trade 
name that eill carry with it great sell- 
ing value, unquestionable atmosphere 
of high grade quality, and will be rec- 
ognized throughout the entire United 
States because of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars spent in publicity and ad- 
vertising given the name. 

These benefits await a manufacturer 
of a high grade product, together with 
an incorporated company controlling the 
name and value of this publicity, ready 
for almost instant promotion and ex- 
pansion. 

The estimated worth of any product 
depends on the number of people who 
know its trade name and respect it. 

Here is an opportunity for making a 
going business in record time. The above 
corporation, which has never started 9 
erations, together with the value of trade 
name and national advertising, can be 
purchased at a nominal figure. 

Present owner has other interests 
and is unable to develop the possibilities, 
Write for further details P. O. Drawer 
542, Wsetfield, -Mass., “The Pure Food 
Town.” 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man, 10 years’ experience 
copy and plans; thorough agency, mail- 
order and general advertising training; 
seeks executive or copy pdsition with 
good future. $2500. Box 552, P. I 








Crack Copy Writer. Very adaptable and 
imaginative. Considerable experience. 
CREATOR of plans and ideas with orig- 
inal turn. a? grasp. Powerful sam- 
ples. Prolific. Steady position or free 
lance work. Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman—four years assistant to 
advertising manager—stenggrapher, ex- 
ecutive ability, knowledge of details of 
advertising, wishes change. Would make 
valuable assistant or secretary to big ad- 
vertising executive. Box 537, P. I 


Sales-Advertising Manager 
Has advertised and sold by mail prod- 
ucts varying in price from $20 to $1,000. 
Has originated and directed national ad- 
vertising and selling campaign involv- 





ing jobbers, dealers and salesmen. Now 
employed but will make change for 
greater opportunity. Box 539, P. I. 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


For six years on one of the 
largest Eastern daily newspapers 
—wants a place as Advertising 
or Sales Manager in the manu- 
facturing line. Knows country as 
a whole, knows advertising and 
sales methods and can write copy. 
Ample references. Box 541, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Photo Engraver desires executive posi- 
tion with publishing house. Thorough 
knowledge of color work and fixing up 
engravings for magazine printing. At 
resent with large publishing house in 
hiladelphia. Address Box 543, P. I. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY _ 
for a publisher seeking connections in 
the New England territory. This well- 
known individual with 12 years’ adver- 
tising experience is seeking a change 
that offers a real opportunity with a fu- 
ture. Box 534, Printers’ Ink. 


Are You the Advertising Executive 


who wants an experienced secretary- 
stenographer—young man, 24—familiar 
with agency routine, who can relieve 
you of many details connected with 
copy, etc., one with initiative and who 
enjoys work? Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
Six years sales and administrative ex- 
perience, formerly connected national 
advertiser with real selling service. De- 
sires broader opportunity. Eighteen 
months in army service, released soon. 
Address Captain, Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING SALESMAN, NOT 
SOLICITOR, WHO CAN PUT IT OVER 
Young married man; 30 years old; orig- 
inal, energetic and resourceful. Has had 
ten years’ business experience as execu- 
tive and salesman. Is now connected with 
trade journal as Eastern advertising man- 
ager. What have you to offer? Box 556, 
Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, married, honorably 
discharged after 18 months’ service, a 
constructive thinker and hard worker, 
desires connection with growing firm as 
Assistant to Sales Manager or as Sales- 
man. Possesses executive ability, has 
talent for writing; excellent record as 
salesman. College education. Interview 
desired. Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
Accustomed to devising extensive mer- 
chandising plans, preparing booklets, 
sales copy, follow up campaigns and di- 
recting work of salesmen and agents. 
University trained. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Seeking New York connection with 
organization requiring man of real sales 
and executive ability. Box 558, P. I. 











YOUNG ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

OF PROVEN ABILITY 
Ass’t Advertising Manager of a cor- 
poration doing 15 millions annually de- 
sires change for excellent reasons. Ex- 
perience embraces planning and _ exe- 
cuting successful national campaigns; 
creating printed matter of all kinds, 
dealer helps and service, sales promotion 
work, etc. Age 26, married, and now 
earning $3600 per annum. Box 550, 
Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


Personal services of man qualified to 
do sales promotion work. 
Would be valuable addition to staff of 
agency seeking accounts with manufac- 
turers of food or drug products. This 
man knows retail merchandising. He can 
develop salesmen. He knows the selling 
i from having been on the firing line. 
is services are now available at $4,000 
per annum and an opportunity. 
Address Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 


wanted: 


Position with Manufacturing 
Company in Philadelphia or 
Vicinity 
Young man with executive ability 
and initiative and practical, expe- 
rience in sales and advertising 
department routine, dealers’ and 
consumers’ campaigns, prepara- 
tion of trade paper and general 
advertising; also catalogues, book- 
lets, house organ and direct-by- 
mail literature. Knowledge of 
rinting, art work and engravings. 
horoughly competent assistant to 
an executive requiring a man 

capable of producing results. 

Now employed, but wants bigger 
opportunities for advancement. 
Age 35 years. References. Moder- 
ate salary. Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


























Sales Manager 


who has personally closed sales of 
$5,000 to $30,000 each; under whose 
management present employer’s busi- 
ness has made yearly gains of 45%, 
75% and 200%; whose sales letters 
and catalogs have secured, entirely by 
mail, orders high as $3,000 each—open 
for similar position. Box 547, P. I. 


Available February 18 


Advertising man, 27, married. Seven 
nef thorough newspaper training. 

ard worker, alert and successful. My 
ideas in advertising and merchandising 
are sound, and I feel well equipped for 
responsible connection with manufac- 
turer, trade paper, or agency. Can get 
out house organ, forceful sales letters, 
offer selling plans and be essential part 
of your business. Aviator getting out of 
service. Write or wire H. W. Q., 306 
Mass. Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Seasoned Advertising Man 


now satisfactorily filling responsible ex- 
ecutive position in agency desires posi- 
tion in copy, service or contact work 
with client in agency, New York City 
preferred. Excellent reasons for desir- 
ing new connection. 16 years’ train- 
ing as Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Manager Correspondence artment, 
Advertising Manager, Copy and Service 
work in Agency, Copy Chief, Service 
Department Manager, together with 
Printing and Engraving salesmanship 
experience. Writes g English easily 
and well; good layout man; capable of 
planning; knows merchandising; partic- 








ularly well-versed in mechanical, tech- 
nical and agricultural lines; knows a 
engravings, printing, publications, an 
is. intimately acquainted with every 
phase of agency work. Minimum salar 
consideration weekly. Box 545, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 
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Almost One-Third 


of all newspaper advertising in Chicago appears in - : 
Chicago Tribune. The charts on this page show how the® 
proportion of Chicago Tribune advertising . to total Chis 
cago advertising increased from 29.6% in 1917 to 32. 5% 

in 1918. 
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The Chicago Tribune is sometimes spoken of as a “clas#) 
paper” because it reaches the best classes in the Centrale 
West. . It is hard for some theorists to reconcile the zh 
character of The Chicago Tribune with its enormous 7 
circulation—s50,000 more than the next Chicago pape 
daily, and ro0,000 more than the next Chicago pape 
Sunday. 


In this connection it should be realized that nowher¢ 
else in the world do the best classes—those with higit 
standards of living and big purchasing power—constitulé 
such a large proportion of the population as they do if 
the Central West. The enormous volume of advertisilif) 
carried by The Chicago Tribune is due to the combina ion 
of quantity of circulation with quality of circulation. ; 


The Chicago Gribur ¢ 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPE ; 

















